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Challenging Symptoms The West Point cribbing scandal caused an 

uproar which reverberated through the press 
and echoed in our congressional halls. Investigations were ordered to deter- 
mine the cause. Some blamed the cadets, others the honor system, and still 
others laid the fault at the door of professional sports. 

The eruption at the academy came on the heels of several shocking ex- 
posures. Wide-spread gambling syndicates had been discovered; commercial- 
ism, gambling, and bribery in intercollegiate athletics had been revealed; 
reports of alarming patronage of the dope market by teen-agers had shocked 
the nation; and evidence had been secured that graft and flagrant misappro- 
priation of public funds reached into high political positions. 

Naturally the question suggests itself to thinking citizens of the land: 
What is happening to our cherished American way of life, which we are pres- 
ently endeavoring to preserve at enormous costs? The answer: The country’s 
moral fiber is alarmingly weak. 

True, not all of our American citizens fall under this indictment. Voices 
are heard and honest efforts are made to stem the corruption, and we have 
evidence that public sentiment is aroused against it. Nevertheless, the situa- 
tion is tragic. 

The pages of history show the inevitable results of a nation’s moral decline. 
In the days of the Prophet Amos, conditions in Israel and Judah had grown 
from bad to worse. Through the mouth of His Prophet the Lord charged His 
people with having despised His Law and disregarded His Commandments 
by having “sold the righteous for silver” and by panting “after the dust of the 
earth on the head of the poor.” After the Lord had pronounced in unmistakable 
terms His wrath upon His wayward people, He assured them through the same 
Prophet: “Seek ye Me, and ye shall live.” 

The West Point scandal as well as the other disheartening disclosures are 
symptoms of a dangerous creeping malady which is infecting our societal 
structure and contaminating our body politic. These symptoms are cause for 
earnest self-searching on the part of our nation — its various institutions and 
its individual citizens. All the money and effort which we spend to safeguard 
our cherished institutions and ward off a philosophy which threatens to under- 
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mine our way of life will be of no avail unless America penitently recognizes 
its moral affliction and earnestly endeavors to purge itself of the infection. 

The tragic situation makes the Christian more fully conscious of his mis- 
sion in life. It brings to mind the Savior’s words: “Ye are the salt of the earth” 
and “Ye are the light of the world.” Since the Church is exposed to the degen- 
erating influences of the world, the Lord’s cleansing of the Temple and His 
denunciation of the spiritual leaders of His day serve us as a warning example. 

The symptoms of moral decline which we observe are perhaps the greatest 
challenge confronting Christian education today. rake 


A New Policy? The following was extracted from the minutes of the 
regional Epiphany Conference conducted at Hotel Or- 
lando, Decatur, Ill., on January 9—10, 1951. 

A question arose concerning subsidy for schools. The consensus was that such 
support should be granted only where conditions warrant its advisability. After 
all, if you have $1,000 to spend, either on a school for a mission church, or in 
the establishment of a mission in an unchurched area, there can be no doubt about 
where the moneys should be spent. A congregation should have a school when it 
can afford it. 

Compare this with the resolutions and propositions adopted by General 
Synod during the last fifteen years. 

In 1935 Synod resolved: “That parochial schools be stressed in the mission 
program of the Church as a vital factor for the upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom; 
that this apply to self-sustaining congregations as well as to mission stations 
and new fields; and that we therefore encourage the Districts to advance 
the cause of the parochial school by granting subsidies to schools in cases 
where such action is necessary in order to establish and maintain them.” 

In 1938 Synod resolved: “That the Districts of Synod be advised to make 
appropriations in their annual budget for the establishment and support of 
parochial schools in mission congregations and, if necessary, also in self-sup- 
porting congregations.” 

In 1941 Synod concluded: “Our greatest need is to concentrate on the 
expansion of our school system.” . . . “Education is not a sideline of the 
Church’s work, but its one and only commission. Missions, care of souls, and 
all other endeavors of the Church come under this one head: “Teach, preach.” 

. “A vigorous campaign for the expansion of the school system requires 
more adequate financial assistance on the part of Synod.” 

In 1944 Synod adopted the following resolution: “Wuereas, The congrega- 
tion as such also has the obligation to feed the lambs of Christ; and WHeErEas, 
The full-time parish school has proved itself in the past to be the most effective 
means of doing this work; and Wuereas, There is a definite revival of active 
interest in establishing and re-opening Christian day schools in various sec- 
tions of our country; therefore be it Resolved, That the convention (1) with 
gratitude to God express its appreciation of the renewed efforts made by many 
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congregations to establish such nurseries of the Church, (2) wish them God’s 
blessing in their work, (3) urge others who have not yet established such 
schools to give serious consideration to this matter, and (4) encourage all Dis- 
tricts to support the work.” 

In 1947 Synod adopted the following resolution: “Wuenreas, Statistics for 
1945 show that only 27.8 per cent of our children of school age are in our 
parochial schools; and Wuenrgas, The ideal of 100 per cent is not attainable 
in every instance; and Wuereas, Concern for our children and concern for 
the future of the Church demands evident growth in our system of parochial 
schools each year; be it Resolved, That we rejoice in, and thank the Lord for, 
the growing interest in the parochial school and the increased determination to 
provide this agency for our children; — That, as an attainable objective for 
the next twenty-five years, Synod adopt the goal of having 50 per cent of our 
school-age children in our schools.” 

In 1950 Synod adopted the following resolution: “Wuereas, The powerful 
missionary potential which the Christian day school represents can be realized 
only partially as long as unchurched children whose parents wish to enroll 
them in Christian day schools must be turned away because of lack of teachers 
or lack of room; therefore be it Resolved, That a more determined effort be 
made to reach the enrollment goal of fifty per cent of our children of elemen- 
tary school age in our parochial schools by 1972; and — That the missionary 
efforts of the schools be increased and encouraged, and that provision be 
made to receive into our schools the increasing number of children on waiting 
lists, either by local congregations themselves or by means of a subsidy from 
the District.” 

Is it within the jurisdiction of a conference within Synod to create policies 
which are contrary to those adopted by General Synod, or does it have the 
responsibility to support the resolutions of Synod? 

Draw your own conclusions. H. G. 


Ten Easy Lessons — War is destructive. No one wins a war. Even 
Then Teach the victor loses. Losses are measured in terms 

of the killed and wounded, destroyed cities and 
farms, broken homes and parentless children. Losses as revealed by spiritual 
degeneration, social disintegration, and moral laxity are inestimable. When 
war comes, the parent cell of a cancerous growth is introduced into the ec- 
onomic structure which gradually but surely extends its sinuous fibers into 
the vitals of a country. 

War's most devastating effect is revealed in a nation’s educational program. 
When war comes, high wages are more inviting than great responsibilities. 
Few people train to be teachers. Many of those who do, fail to see the logic 
of spending a large sum of money training for a profession in which the 
monetary returns are so low. They want to learn to teach in ten easy lessons. 
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Emergency conditions result in a relaxing of standards, and many incompentent 
individuals walk through unlatched doors. 

National and State officials have viewed the situation with grave concern. 
Once more the pressure is on to assure the child a training which will permit 
it to achieve its personal needs and meet its social responsibilities. 

Legislation will not guarantee one hundred per cent good teachers, but it 
will prevent an unnecessary infiltration of bad ones. The beneficent effect of 
laws which raise professional standards is commonly recognized. 

Recently the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency releas 
the following with respect to teacher certification requirements. 

In 1940 a total of 38 States required less than the bachelor’s degree for elemen- 
tary school teachers; in 1950 this number had dropped to 30, and by 1960, when 
deadlines in 7 additional States become operative, the number will decline to 23. 
By that time similar requirements may also be adopted by other States. 

There is a definite trend toward establishing requirements at the bachelor’s 
degree level for initial certification, and toward the 5-year college preparation re- 
quirement for continuing certification. Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Washington now have made the fifth year mandatory for permanent certificates. 
Connecticut and Texas are moving in the same direction. The trend is toward estab- 
lishing the same requirements with respect to length of prepartion for elementary 
as for secondary teachers, thus ending an unjustified difference which has been quite 
general in the past. 

Several States are shown to have adopted comprehensive new regulations within 
the past year. These are Oklahoma, Minnesota, Mississippi, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Washington. States now considering complete revision of requirements are 
Colorado, Connecticut, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. In addition, most of the 
States have made significant specific regulation changes. 

Since the close of World War II there has been a steady and general up-grading 
of certification requirements, with 36 States now calling for a minimum preparation 
of 4 college years for high school teachers. Arizona, California, New York, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia demand five college years of training. 

It is obvious that the trend will and must affect teacher training in our 
Church. Meeting State standards should be one of the unquestioned inev- 
itables. The trend prompts the following: 

1. Synod should revoke its sanction of two-year terminal teacher training 
at its earliest opportunity. 

2. If the “prep schools” are to serve as “feeders” for the teacher-training 
schools, they should meet regional accreditation requirements. If an accred- 
ited school accepts a sizable percentage of its student body from non-accredited 
schools, it places its own accreditation in jeopardy. 

3. The “feeder” schools should add to their faculties teachers who have Lu- 
theran elementary and related parish experience. 

4, Great care should be exercised that terminal training does not consist 
merely of a summer course at one of the teacher-training colleges superimposed 
on a junior college program elsewhere. 

5. The teacher-training colleges should work immediately and assiduously 
in the direction of making available a fifth year of education. H.G. 
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An Open Letter VENERABLE FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

re Senior College The task that lies before you of choosing the 
location of the senior college is a serious one. None 

of you will underestimate its seriousness; some of you may feel that the future 

of the whole system of ministerial training of the Synod will be profoundly 

affected by the choice. Somehow you will feel the urgency of the issue, and 

you will find guidance in prayer. 

You will be guided by reason, considerate judgment, and not by emotion. 
You will want to listen to the opinions of experts, reserving final judgment 
to yourself. You will be wary of pressure groups, local factions, ecclesiastical 
politicos, and behind-the-scenes compromisers. 

I shall not presume to advise you on the actual location. I will confess 
that I cannot shake off the conviction that the geographical location (with all 
due respect to the geographers) is not the most important question. More 
important are the questions connected with the objectives of the school, the 
means by which these objectives will be carried out, and the end product 
achieved. 

Respectfully I would beg you to ponder the questions of articulation, of 
integration, of accreditation. The role of general education in the training of 
all the professional workers in the Church is of such moment, in my humble 
opinion, that it cannot be divorced from your immediate question. You will 
want to solicit professional advice on this technical question. It may well lead 
you to forming your final judgment. 

I believe that such advice will ask you to consider the advantages of giving 
pastors and teachers a core of general education, perhaps at the same schools, 
and of allowing them to specialize in an increasing degree after completion of 
the 14th grade. Perhaps even the financial saving which might be effected 
thereby will be of interest to you. I do not know for certain what these experts 
would say; I do know it would be worth while listening to them. 

May the Lord of His Church guide you in your decision for the welfare 


of His kingdom. 
Fraternally, C.S.M. 


THEOLOGICAL WnriTER CONDEMNS LoncE. — The outspoken article in the 
review Theology, “Should a Christian be a Free-mason?” has brought out into 
the open a subject often discussed here in private. The writer, Walton Hannah, 
discusses Freemasonry in some detail and concludes: “It is perplexing, to say 
the least of it, to understand the position of those who can lead in the recitation 
of the creed on Sundays and partake of these strange mysteries on weekdays. 
Freemasons may claim that these pre-Christian beliefs have much moral value, 
that even the cardinal facts of the Christian gospel of redemption have possibly 
their pagan antetypes. True, but for the Christian irrelevant. To revert for 
spiritual light to these shadowy types and secret mysteries of bygone centuries 
when in Christ we have God’s full and final revelation of truth is to go behind 
Christ’s back and to dishonor the incarnation.” The Methodist Conference in 
1927 decided that ministers should not become Freemasons. — Reported from 
‘London in The Christian Century, February 28, 1951. 


Industrial Arts in Our Lutheran Schools * 
H. J. PANNING 


I. GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


After Adam and Eve had lost the 
perfection in which they had been 
created, Adam was required to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his face. 
This was not the beginning of savag- 
ery, because even though Adam had 
lost the image of God, he did not lose 
all the knowledge with which he had 
been endowed by the all-wise Creator. 
Since the Bible in Gen. 4:22 refers to 
a teacher, I imagine Adam and Eve 
must have started the custom of teach- 
ing the young not only in that knowl- 
edge which made them wise unto sal- 
vation, but also in knowledge which 
made them good citizens on this 
earth. 

The first teacher who is specifically 
mentioned in Gen. 4:22 was, in the 
language of today, a vocational 
teacher. We learn that Tubal-cain, a 
descendant of Cain, the brother of 
Abel, was “an instructor of every ar- 
tificer in brass and iron.” In other 
words, he was an instructor of artistic 
workers in brass and iron. These early 
inhabitants became very skillful in 
many occupations, such as farming, 
spinning, weaving, working with tim- 
ber, bricks, ivory, clay, stones, and the 
like. 

Much of the knowledge with which 
Adam and Eve had been created was 
handed down to Noah, and he made 
use of it in constructing his Ark. Al- 
though atheists will ridicule the ac- 
count of the Flood, those who have 
bothered about studying the dimen- 
sions and construction of the Ark can- 


not understand how it was possible 
for Noah to follow the instructions 
which he received from God. They 
agree that Noah must have been a 
better engineer than what most people 
are willing to ascribe to people who 
lived so many centuries ago. 

The knowledge which Noah and his 
sons had acquired they transmitted to 
their descendants. In Gen. 11:4-6 we 
read: “Go to, let us build us a city and 
a tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth. And the Lord 
came down to see the city and the 
tower which the children of men 
builded. And the Lord said: Behold, 
the people is one, and they have all 
one language; and now nothing will 
be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do.” These people 
were far from being savages. A per- 
son may have good reason to wonder 
whether these people were not even 
more skillful than our present genera- 
tion, because we are not able to do 
everything which we imagine to do. 

Now, when they were unable to 
undertstand one another and were 
scattered abroad; when they were no 
longer one people, but settlements of 
many small groups; when each small 
community had to provide for its own 
food, clothing, and shelter; when each 
individual family found it difficult to 
eke out a bare existence on this earth; 
it can easily be understood that the 


* Presented to the 1950 Northern Indi- 
ana Teachers’ Conference, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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education of the young was neglected 
and that before many generations 
some of these communities became 
communities of savages. What do 
you suppose would happen if for two 
or three generations now mankind 
would fail to educate its offspring? 
The entire culture as we know it to- 
day would revert to savagery, and all 
the knowledge, customs, and technical 
accomplishments would be lost. One 
reason, then, for education is to trans- 
mit a way of life. 

If we would do nothing but trans- 
mit our culture, then there would be 
but little progress or improvement in 
our way of life. Usually when there is 
any improvement, someone has taken 
a step beyond the present knowledge; 
someone has formulated a hypothesis 
and acted upon it. Even before the 
invention of the cotton gin, people 
knew how cotton was cleaned. Ne- 
groes were bought and compelled to 
do that work, and, no doubt, many 
people took for granted that it would 
always have to be that way. The 
Southern planters knew that they 
could not supply the demand for cot- 
ton, and they knew that it was all be- 
cause they were unable to clean the 
cotton as fast as they could raise it. 
Whitney analyzed the problem, form- 
ulated a hypothesis, and set about to 
prove his hypothesis. Just as soon as 
people are willing to let conditions 
remain as they exist, they regress in- 
stead of progress. The second aim in 
general education which is directly re- 
lated to industrial arts is to stimulate 
critical thinking so that improvements 
in our way of life can be accom- 


plished. 


Thirdly, children have needs which 
general education tries to meet. These 
needs can be classified as being psy- 
chological, sociological, and biological. 
Every child in our schools should de- 
velop a sound basis for both mental 
and physical health built around a 
Christian philosophy of life. It is im- 
portant that the child develop a feel- 
ing of self-assurance and that he feel 
at least a measure of success. God 
may not have endowed that child with 
ten talents, or even five, but the child 
should learn that God has given him 
at least one; and he should be given 
the opportunity to develop that one 
(not bury it) so that he, too, can go 
to his Creator and say: “Lord, You 
have been very gracious to me. You 
gave me this talent, and look, with it 
I have gained another.” He may not 
be able to read very well, arithmetic 
is too difficult for him, he cannot think 
in terms of abstract ideas, it may seem 
as though God passed him up entirely 
when the talents were handed out; 
but we know that he wasn’t over- 
looked. We usually feel sorry for such 
a pupil and feel helpless to improve 
his lot. Usually when we find a boy 
or girl on the honor roll, we are satis- 
fied that we as teachers are perform- 
ing our duties as expected; but the 
possibility exists that the gifted pupil 
is only using a fraction of the abilities 
at his command. Some of the talents 
which he possesses lie dormant. We 
as teachers must try to discover all the 
latent talents of our pupils, whether 
the pupil seems gifted or not. The 
child who never meets with success 
does not develop self-assurance, and 


the child whose ability is never chal- 
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lenged is likely to give up when faced 
with a real problem. 

Sociologically the child should feel 
that he is an accepted member in the 
home and family life as well as in the 
activities with the various age groups 
with which he associates. He should 
feel that he is a member of the school, 
church, club, and any other group 
towards which he is making a con- 
tribution. He should feel that there 
is a place for him in life when he ma- 
tures. How can he feel that there is a 
place for him when everything which 
he encounters is beyond his percep- 
tion? How can the gifted pupil be as- 
sured that there is a place for him in 
an adult world when he is never given 
an opportunity to face situations as 
they exist in an industrialized society? 

Biologically all people, and espe- 
cially children, need activity. Chil- 
dren like to move about and get some- 
thing done. It is as abnormal for chil- 
dren to be quiet for long periods of 
time as it is for them to go without 
food or rest for long periods of time. 
The normal child will often resort to 
destructive activity if no constructive 
activity is provided. If we do not lead 
them into channels of wholesome ac- 
tivity, we can expect to have discipline 
problems on our hands. Remember- 
ing that each child needs to feel a 
measure of success, we can hardly ex- 
pect our athletic programs to furnish 
the entire solution to this need for 
activity. 

Do industrial arts help to meet these 
three basic aims of education? To 
summarize them briefly, they are: to 
transmit our way of life, to provide for 
extending and improving the way of 
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life, and to meet the needs of individ- 
uals in the basic aspects of living. 
Before we can answer that question 
intelligently, we ought to define indus- 
trial arts. The industrial arts teachers 
in the junior and senior high schools 
of Fort Wayne have defined industrial 
arts as “A phase of general education 
which deals primarily with: 
“1. Development of valuable habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge which 
help to build desirable person- 


alities. 


“2. An effective utilization and ap- 
preciation of materials, proc- 
esses, services, and products of 
business and industry. 

“3. A laboratory class working with 
materials in an effort to under- 
stand our business and indus- 
trial environment more _ intel- 
ligently and effectively. 


“4, Carefully directed exploratory 
experiences.” * 

Gordon Wilbur of the State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N.Y., defined 
industrial arts as “those phases of gen- 
eral education which deal with indus- 
try — its organization, materials, occu- 
pations, processes, and products — 
and with the problems resulting from 
the industrial and technological nature 
of society.” 

In our Lutheran schools we can ac- 
cept these definitions if by general 
education we understand Christian 
education. In our schools we recog- 
nize nothing like secular education, 
because all of our education is Chris- 
tian education. Everything in the 


* Fort Wayne Courses of Study in Indus- 
trial Arts. 
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school’s curriculum is taught in the 
light of Scripture. 

The definitions above include noth- 
ing about preparing boys and girls 
for any particular vocation. Industrial 
arts and vocational education are as 
far apart as arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing, as English composition and jour- 
nalism, as confirmation instruction and 
training for pastors and teachers. Just 
because a little bookkeeping is in- 
cluded in arithmetic does not mean 
that we are training our pupils to be- 
come bookkeepers; and neither do we 
try to make journalists of our pupils 
by teaching composition; nor do we 
try to train our pupils to become pas- 
tors or teachers by the confirmation 
instructions that we offer in our 
schools. Neither should anyone con- 
clude that industrial arts is a means 
of preparing our pupils for any spe- 
cific industry. 

However, industrial arts does have 
a place in general education. Since an 
important objective in general educa- 
tion is to transmit our way of life, 
and since an analysis of the American 
way of life indicates that it is charac- 
terized by the fact that it is democratic 
and highly industrialized, industrial 
arts should be included in the cur- 
riculum of our schools in order to 
give children a basic concept of a 
democratic industrialized society. 

A course in industrial arts was not 
so necessary years ago when nearly 
every child was personally acquainted 
with what the adult members of so- 
ciety were doing. Many of the manu- 
factured items were made in the 
homes, and the children had to help 
with this work. In the days when, 
next to the preacher, the blacksmith 
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was the most important man in the 
community, the children could ob- 
serve firsthand how metal was shaped 
into tools. They accompanied Father 
to the mill when he had grain ground 
into flour. They watched Grand- 
mother weave the carpets that were 
found in the homes. They observed 
the construction of the buildings that 
were erected in the community. They 
became acquainted with nearly all of 
the occupations in which the adults 
were engaged. 

Today boys and girls know where 
Father works, they may even know 
the name of the job, but very few chil- 
dren actually know what he does. If 
the father works in a large factory, 
there is a sign on the door which for- 
bids admittance to all except employ- 
ees. An adult would find it difficult 
to gain admittance for the purpose of 
observing what was done inside, and 
a child would certainly not be ad- 
mitted unless he were in a group ac- 
companied by an adult who had pre- 
viously made an appointment fcr a 
tour. It is up to the schools, then, to 
acquaint the young with the organiza- 
tion, materials, occupations, processes, 
and products of industry. 

School shops also afford an excellent 
opportunity to teach democracy. In a 
democracy any person is free to de- 
velop his individuality to its fullest 
potentiality; but every person should 
know that this freedom carries with it 
the responsibility to refrain from in- 
terfering in any manner with the de- 
velopment of others. Good Americans 
know that, and patriotic Christians 
have seven of the Ten Command- 
ments to restrain them from growing 
at the expense of their fellows. School 
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shops lend themselves very readily to 
such democratic organization where 
pupils learn to work with one another, 
where leadership and _ followership 
often exchange between pupils, where 
pupils must often share things with 
one another, and where many of the 
Christian virtues can be taught. 

There is, perhaps, no other sub- 
ject taught in our schools which lends 
itself so readily to natural problem 
situations which require a solution as 
does industrial arts. Pupils will want 
to solve such problems because they 
will want to complete the projects 
which they have started. These proj- 
ects require careful planning; and 
from an educational standpoint it is 
more important that the child plan 
the solution carefully than it is for 
him to carry out the solution skillfully. 
Since progress in our way of life will 
depend largely on the extent to which 
members of our society are able and 
willing to do critical thinking, it is 
important that pupils are faced with 
problems to which they are able and 
willing to find solutions; faced with 
problems to which they desire to find 
a solution. Such a desire will stim- 
ulate critical thinking. 

In contrast to the formal class- 
room, the informal nature of the class 
organization in industrial arts will 
give the teacher an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with his 
pupils and learn their problems. 

Try to imagine how successful ‘a boy 
or girl feels when he has completed 
a project. It need not be beautiful to 
an adult; if it pleases the youngster, 
a real need has been met. Just re- 
cently I heard of a kindergarten boy 
who thought that his teacher was 
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about the nicest person he knew. 
When he drew a pumpkin face, it 
looked so good to him that he thought 
that the best thing he could say about 
it was that it was “teacher.” The pos- 
sibility of promoting this feeling of 
success in all children is of such im- 
portance that industrial arts might be 
justified on that basis alone. 

Since children want to do something 
and get results, carefully directed ex- 
ploratory experiences with materials 
in the shop will help to solve the 
problem of providing constructive ac- 
tivity for the pupil. This does not 
mean busywork; not something just 
to keep the child occupied. 

While no attempt is made in indus- 
trial arts to provide vocational skills, 
the child nevertheless is impressed by 
the fact that he is using the tools and 
processes of industry. Before he grad- 
uates from your class, he will probably 
have considered being something else 
besides a G-man or a pilot. 

Although I know that I have not 
explored all the avenues showing the 
relationship between industrial arts 
and general education, I hope that by 
now we all agree that industrial arts 
can be employed very profitably in 
training boys and girls. 


II. OBJECTIVES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


Sporadic attempts at education in 
industries can be found throughout 
history. I have referred to the ac- 
counts given in the Bible. The Greeks 
and Romans had schools for cooks, 
hairdressers, mechanics, and archi- 
tects. The monastic schools in the 
fourth century were more noted for 
their teaching in agriculture and prac- 
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tical arts than what they were for their 
theology. In the Middle Ages appren- 
ticeship was the principal means of 
education for the average class of peo- 
ple. After the Industrial Revolution, 
only little training was given in indus- 
try; industrial training was given in 
only a few schools in the United 
States. Manual-training schools were 
started late in the nineteenth century 
and spread rapidly all over the coun- 
try. However, neither the growth nor 
the results of the manual-training 
movement proved satisfactory. In the 
first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, therefore, the theory of indus- 
trial education was introduced. 

I indicated earlier that there is a 
difference between industrial arts and 
vocational education; and there also 
is a difference between manual train- 
ing and industrial arts. In the manual- 
training schools, pupils were required 
to construct a list of projects. The aim 
was to develop certain skills and pro- 
vide wholesome activity. Pupils be- 
came rather well acquainted with the 
woodworking trade. The citizens sup- 
porting such schools were probably 
disappointed, because only a small 
fraction of the population is actually 
engaged in woodworking for a liveli- 
hood; but more than half of the total 
population are engaged in industry. 
For this reason, then, our schools 
should generalize industry. Pupils will 
learn less about any specific industry 
but more about industry generally. 
The industrial arts program is flexible 
enough to allow a pupil to develop 
more in those phases in which he 
shows a greater aptitude, but he is re- 
quired to explore many areas. He will 
not only become acquainted with 
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those things which he might like to 
do for a living, but he will also learn 
what he had better not attempt; he 
will learn what he likes to do and 
what he does not like to do. 

In the first six grades of the elemen- 
tary schools little or no formal work is 
carried on in separate industrial arts 
classes. However, if the teacher of 
the lower grades is aware of the aims 
of industrial arts, he can co-ordinate 
and integrate manipulative work with 
the total study program of the school. 
Self-expression and self-discovery are 
important outcomes, but doing things 
at this age can be more valuable if it 
is experienced in relationship to a unit 
of work done in other areas. Making 
Mexican pottery in connection with 
a study on Mexico would be interest- 
ing not only to first graders, but also 
to eighth graders. If pottery clay 
which can be fired at a low tempera- 
ture is used, the teacher can easily 
show how pottery is made. 

One of the general aims in indus- 
trial arts is to explore industry — to 
become acquainted with its organiza- 
tion, raw materials, processes and 
operations, products, and occupations. 
Pupils will use tools, machines, and 
materials which will be of value in 
carrying on future educational, voca- 
tional, and professional work. During 
the days of the manual-training 
classes, pupils who were considered 
mentally inadequate to do work along 
more academic lines were scheduled 
to take shop, and college preparatory 
students would never take industrial 
arts. However, shopwork will furnish 
desirable background for students 
who expect to go into advance work 
in scientific research, technological 
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work, medicine, engineering, etc. No 
matter what the pupil will be in later 
life, shopwork will benefit him in an 
industrial society. It will furnish at 
least somewhat of a background to 
understand people who are engaged 
in industry. 

Another objective is to provide in- 
formation about, and a measure of, 
experience in the basic processes of 
many industries so that the pupil will 
discover his own abilities and apti- 
tudes leading toward maturing life 
interests. Nowhere in the school is 
youth given a better opportunity to 
discover himself than in industrial 
arts. The informal organization of the 
class allows him to work with the 
least amount of strain and stress from 
the outside. He becomes acquainted 
with mechanical drawing, the uni- 
versal language of industry. Terms 
that he has never used before, terms 
which are used to indicate processes 
used in industry, will arouse his inter- 
est. As soon as he has mastered the 
fundamentals of drafting, he can ex- 
amine working plans intelligently and 
mentally construct projects. When 
tools are available, he becomes inter- 
ested in raw material for his project. 
When he constructs his project, he 
can decide for himself without any in- 
fluence from the outside whether or 
not he likes that type of work. The 
teacher may be willing to give as- 
sistance, but the pupil is free to work 
without assistance; he is free to ex- 
periment and to make his own mis- 
takes if he chooses to do so. 

A third objective is to provide an 
opportunity for creative expression 
with industrial material. All normal 
children have a strong desire to con- 
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struct things and to express themselves 
through creative work. The shop fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity for 
such expression. Abstract ideas which 
were too difficult for the pupil before 
become meaningful when he can work 
with concrete material. Creative work 
has much to offer to the general ob- 
jectives of teaching pupils to think 
and thereby improve our emergent 
culture. 

A fourth aim is to stimulate good 
judgment and resourcefulness in selec- 
tion, purchase, use, and care of indus- 
trial products, and services both in 
the home and in occupational life. We 
are living in an age of machines and 
mechanical devices. Our daily well- 
being is dependent upon their use. In 
the meaning of the Fourth Petition 
such machines are part of our daily 
bread. Firsthand experience with ma- 
chines, tools, and materials will lead 
our pupils to receive their daily bread 
with thanksgiving and appreciation. 
Familiarity with everyday appliances 
should help to make us better stew- 
ards of our property. Every boy and 
girl is a member of a family group and 
can make a worth-while contribution 
to his home by properly using and 
caring for industrial products found 
in his own home. Much of what has 
been considered waste, worn out, or 
obsolete can become valuable through 
his experience in the shop. Those who 
can maintain their own homes can 
save themselves thousands of dollars 
in a lifetime; money which can then 
be used profitably for something else. 

Another aim is to develop recrea- 
tional and avocational activities in the 
area of constructional work. A forty- 
hour work week is not an exception, 
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but rather the rule. This means that 
the average person has some 70 hours 
of leisure time per week. Idleness was 
largely responsible for King David's 
sin. If the school will teach crafts 
which can be constructed with a lim- 
ited amount of equipment, then not 
only will you make better boys and 
girls of your pupils, but their mothers 
and fathers will usually be grateful to 
you too. Those who are engaged in 
constructive work do not have time to 
be destructive. This may sound far- 
fetched, but the possibility exists that 
such activities in later life will keep 
homes and families together which 
might otherwise be broken up. 

A sixth objective is to develop 
Christian social relationships, such as 
frankness, fair dealings, honesty in 
claims for work produced, co-opera- 
tion, tolerance, leadership and follow- 
ership, and tact. It is difficult in the 
ordinary classroom to develop the 
sense of freedom and _ individuality 
and at the same time foster respect for 
the feelings and needs of other mem- 
bers of the group. Realizing that God 
has endowed each person with talents 
which God expects the individual to 
use to the fullest to glorify his Crea- 
tor, we want to give such a pupil the 
opportunity to develop his individu- 
ality within the limits set up in the 
Ten Commandments. We want each 
pupil to be fair in his dealings with 
his neighbor, to be honest even in the 
small details, to co-operate like a good 
neighbor, to assume responsibility 
when it is within his sphere to do so, 
to be a good follower when it is desir- 
able to follow, and to be tactful rather 
than demanding. Although the shop 
cannot claim to be able to offer the 
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entire solution to develop Christian 
character, it does offer an atmosphere 
in which character can be built with- 
out coercion. 

A seventh objective is to develop or 
increase an appreciation of good de- 
sign and workmanship. Every year 
when boys first learn to operate a 
wood lathe, they want to make lamps. 
Usually they turn out a spindle on 
which they think they have demon- 
strated some real skill and good de- 
sign. Although I never tell them so 
bluntly, they have demonstrated 
neither good design nor good work- 
manship. Their first project on a lathe 
usually is a spindle with numerous 
lines scribed on it. Industrial products 
with good design usually have either 
simple lines which serve to make the 
product more substantial; or they will 
have graceful lines which serve not 
only to make the article more sub- 
stantial, but also more attractive to 
the buyer. Pupils should become ac- 
quainted with both types of design. 
When we think of good workmanship, 
we should be careful not to confuse it 
with wasteful accuracy. To give an 
example: The carpenter who builds a 
scaffold wastes time and money when 
he takes the time to make all joints fit 
perfectly; then, again, a carpenter who 
does not take time to make all joints 
fit perfectly when he is building a 
cabinet is soon out of a job. Pupils 
should learn when perfection or near 
perfection is desired and when speed 
or stability only are desired. In the 
machine shop the cost of the finished 
products increases in the same propor- 
tion in which accuracy or perfection is 
demanded. 

The last aim that I have listed is to 
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develop safety habits. Accidents oc- 
cur even when people try to be care- 
ful, and because boys and girls often 
fail to take the proper precautions 
when working with tools, the teacher 
must constantly stress safety. Since 
repairs must frequently be made on 
machinery in the shop, the teacher 
has many opportunities to point out 
how to make repairs safely on equip- 
ment which is similar to equipment 
found in the home. All tools become 
dangerous tools when they are not 
used properly. Pupils must often be 
told that even though they may be 
willing to take chances to endanger 
their bodies, they are forbidden in 
Scriptures to do so since their bodies 
are a gift from God, who demands of 
us to be good stewards also of our 
own bodies. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that these eight aims are intended 
to be general aims. Each unit of work, 
of course, will have specific aims, and 
each of the specific aims must in some 
way help to develop the general aims 
of industrial arts. I do not say that 
these aims are the best list that could 
be drawn up, but I feel that they will 
suffice to show what can be accom- 
plished toward realizing the aims of 
general education. 


III. SUBJECT MATTER FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Since industrial arts is a phase of 
general education which deals with 
industry —its organization, materials, 
occupations, processes, and products — 
and with the problems resulting from 
the industrial and technological nature 
of society, anything which we choose 
to include in our course will in some 
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way have to contribute to the general 
education of those we teach. This 
does not mean that the teacher must 
dictate to the pupils what must be 
made in the shop. It is much better 
to encourage the pupils to choose and 
perhaps even design their own proj- 
ects. In some areas, as, for example, 
mechanical drawing, it will be nearly 
impossible for the pupil to decide 
what he is going to draw; in fact, he 
may not even have a desire to learn 
this new language and, therefore, if 
left alone, he would never learn to 
draw. Yet a basic knowledge of 
mechanical drawing is so important 
that all industrial arts pupils should 
be required to do some drawing. 
From experience in my own classes 
I have learned that much less individ- 
ual teaching is necessary when pupils 
have taken a short course in mechan- 
ical drawing. Just how much should 
be done in the elementary school, I am 
unable to say. I believe that this type 
of drawing could well be placed into 
the art program to compare and con- 
trast picture drawing and _ ortho- 
graphic projection. 

Even after pupils can read working 
drawings, some will not know what to 
make. This is not an abnormal con- 
dition. By the time pupils reach the 
seventh and eighth grades, they can 
both write and speak the English lan- 
guage; but if you would simply say: 
“Tomorrow I want you to write a com- 
position,” or “Tomorrow I want you to 
tell a story to the class,” only a few 
would know exactly what they would 
write or tell. If the teacher suggested 
titles, or better still, if the teacher 
read a few compositions which had 
been written by previous classes, most 
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of the pupils would begin to get ideas 
of their own. If the industrial arts 
teacher has a number of project books 
on hand and will refer his pupils to 
projects which will be acceptable to 
complete a unit of work; or better still, 
if the teacher can display projects 
which others have built or which he 
himself has built, pupils will soon get 
ideas of their own. If projects are 
chosen entirely without direction from 
the teacher, most pupils would choose 
projects beyond their ability. Don’t 
be surprised if they want to build 
boats, upholstered chairs, dressers, 
and desks. They want to build such 
items long before they are even able 
to build a simple birdhouse. Before 
choosing subject matter for his class, 
the teacher should consider the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Is the proposed project within 
the grade level of the child? The 
pupils are supposed to do the build- 
ing; but if the project is too difficult 
for the pupil, he will become discour- 
aged and will expect the teacher who 
got him into such a “mess” to help 
him out of it again. 


2. Does the project selected help 
the pupil to grow in knowledge? Un- 
less the project helps to reach one or 
more of the objectives of the course, 
it should not be undertaken. Projects 
which can be checked against most of 
the course objectives are preferred to 
those which can be checked against 
only one or two. Oftentimes the re- 
lated information which can be taught 
is more important than the manipula- 
tive skill. 

_ 8. Is the boy or girl really interested 


in what he is making? If the pupil is 
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not interested in the work that he is 
expected to do, the course will be- 
come very unpopular, and usually 
pupils learn in the same proportion 
as they reveal interest. He may be 
making the project for himself, for his 
mother, for a friend, or perhaps just 
to learn how it is done; but he should 
have some interest for making it be- 
sides to meet the requirements of the 
teacher. If the pupil is allowed to 
choose his own project, he will usually 
be more interested in it than if he 
makes something because he is re- 
quired to do so. 

I know there are only a few if any 
subjects in school in which the pupils 
can choose how they want to learn. 
What would happen in arithmetic if 
we had as our aim “to gain skill in 
multiplication” and then allow the 
pupil to make his own problems and 
solve them! Someone would surely 
come with problems in which he had 
multiplied by ones and zeroes. But 
let us suppose that in industrial arts 
we want to learn how to saw square 
cuts. We could require pupils to make 
a bookrack, but what if the pupil 
doesn’t want a bookrack? The pupil 
would have so little interest in that 
project that he probably would care 
very little if the joints fit or not. If 
you allowed him to choose one of a 
half dozen projects, he would prob- 
ably choose to build a birdhouse. Be- 
cause he is interested, he will at least 
try to make all the joints fit, and the 
aim has been accomplished. Besides 
having made square cuts, he has 
learned how to use the square, the 
crosscut saw, and the auger bit and 
brace. Since he will want to paint the 


birdhouse, he will probably learn how 
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to apply outside finish, mix colors with 
paint, and how to take care of a paint 
brush. He may learn something about 
complementary colors which never in- 
terested him when he was supposed 
to learn it in the art class. He may 
learn many things which may or may 
not be related to industry. 

4, Another question to be consid- 
ered when choosing subject matter is: 
Can the project be built in a reason- 
able amount of time? When children 
become very much interested in a 
project, they can work on it for a long 
time; but usually they want projects 
completed. A wall shelf with a great 
deal of jigsaw work may be very beau- 
tiful when it is finished, but small 
projects would probably reach the 
same goal in much less time. The 
primary teachers would probably 
make good use of a set of block letters 
or numbers cut out with a jigsaw, and 
if a group of boys would not know 
what to make, they would probably be 
happy to make something like that. 


5. Is the project well designed? 
Sometimes pupils try to follow a pat- 
tern or working drawing which they 
find in a book. Usually when they 
fail to follow directions, they think 
they can excuse themselves by claim- 
ing originality. Such “originality” 
usually results in poor design. Pupils 
should be encouraged to consult with 
the teacher when the pupils have 
made mistakes. Sometimes slight re- 
designing can save valuable material. 
I have already found nearly completed 
projects in our scrap box, projects 
which served their purpose very well 
after a few corrections had been 


made. Although we try to have our 
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pupils do the job correct the first time, 
I believe that much good can be ac- 
complished by showing pupils how 
mistakes can be corrected with the 
least amount of waste. The design 
should fit the project. If the project is 
supposed to be used in the house 
where it will be seen, it must be 
pleasing to look at. A light socket 
fastened to a crude box may serve as 
a lamp as well as any that can be 
bought. Also, the teacher may be able 
to teach as much about electricity 
and how to attach lamp cords to the 
light socket and a wall plug to the 
other end of the cord as if the lamp 
were well designed; but such a lamp 
will never be accepted in the home 
where it is supposed to be used. 


6. Is the project economical of ma- 
terial? Many projects that are worth 
while can be constructed with mate- 
rials which will cost little or nothing. 
Apple boxes and tin cans are examples 
of good material which costs little or 
nothing. Nearly every attic contains 
material which can be used in indus- 
trial arts classes. To salvage such ma- 
terial will serve to teach valuable les- 
sons in stewardship. We Americans 
have the reputation of being very 
wasteful, and to waste is a sin. If 
material for projects must be bought, 
the teacher should be alert not to al- 
low unnecessary waste. In terms of 
behavior changes, often as much can 
be accomplished with small projects 
as with large ones. 


7. Is the material selected for the 
project suitable? is another important 
question to be considered before the 
work is started? The wrong material 
for a project usually leads to disap- 
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pointment. Perhaps the material is 
suitable, but to work with such ma- 
terial may involve special care with 
which the pupil must become ac- 
quainted. For example, soft pine can 
easily be nailed, but oak will split or 
will bend the nails unless pilot holes 
are drilled. Copper can be given an 
antique finsh, but aluminum cannot. 
You can varnish over shellac, but you 
cannot shellac over varnish. Alum- 
inum cannot be soldered like tin. 
Pupils run into many obstacles when 
they begin with their own projects 
which they have not planned care- 
fully. When the teacher is consulted, 
he should call attention to such prob- 
lems and find out if the pupil has a 
solution. 


8. Does the project involve prac- 
tices which are related to industry? 
Sometimes industrial methods cannot 
be used because facilities are not 
available to the school. The pupil 
should then be informed. The indus- 
trial method should be compared and 
contrasted with the methods used in 
the shop. Quantity buying and mass 
production make it possible to buy 
many finished articles as cheaply as 
the material for them can be pur- 
chased. It may be well to call this to 
the attention of the pupils when shop 
methods of buying and manufacturing 
are compared with industrial methods. 

Other questions which I will not 
discuss but which could have some 
bearing on making selections of sub- 
ject matter are: Does the subject lend 
itself to school procedure? Is the cost 
of installation reasonable? Is there lo- 
cal representation of the activity? Are 
there teachers available? Is there time 
in the schedule? Are the parents in 
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favor? Is the principal enthusiastic? 
Is it the teacher’s pet scheme? 

If each of the projects is checked 
against such questions as those which 
I have discussed and the answer is 
favorable, then the instructor can be 
reasonably certain that the project is 
acceptable. 


IV. EQUIPMENT AND COST 


Before the problem of equipment 
can be considered for the school, the 
objectives should be studied carefully. 
Next, the teacher must decide by what 
activities he intends to accomplish 
these aims. If the course is planned 
to explore industry, and that is what 
I would suggest for the Lutheran 
schools which I know, then many dif- 
ferent types of tools will have to be 
used, but it will not be necessary to 
purchase large numbers of duplicate 
tools. If one activity is working with 
wood, it will not be necessary to buy 
as many hammers and saws as there 
are pupils in the class. 

Some teachers — and they are not all 
found in the shop —think that fine, 
imposing appearance of the equip- 
ment in the classroom is an indication 
of the fine, imposing teaching they 
think they are doing. There are gadg- 
ets made that are so perfect that all 
the operator has to do is to feed it 
with materials and, presto, out comes 
the finished product. Truthfully, what 
teaching can be done when all the 
machine requires is that it be set in 
motion and fed with material? I am 
thinking, for example, of a machine 
that makes galvanized iron elbows. 
Perhaps a machine like that can be 
set up in a school shop, but you and 
I can do much more teaching in sheet 
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metal with a few hand tools, such as 
a hammer or mallet, a tin snips, a 
soldering iron, and some solder. Af- 
ter the war, machinery which origi- 
nally cost thousands of dollars could 
have been bought for our shop for 
perhaps a hundred and fifty dollars. 
Some of it, in fact nearly all of it, 
I would have refused to accept in our 
shop if it would have been given to 
us and installed free of. charge. Ma- 
chinery should not be purchased just 
because the teacher has. always 
wanted such a gadget, or because the 
salesman was willing to “sacrifice” it 
for the school, or even because that is 
exactly what they use in industry to 
do that particular type of work. Costly 
equipment which stands idle is over- 
head expense without earning. 

Sometimes pieces of equipment are 
added for the purpose of getting out 
stock for the class. The installation of 
such equipment cannot be criticized. 
Some of such equipment is as neces- 
sary for the school shop as a duplicat- 
ing machine is for the school gener- 
ally. It is hardly necessary to suggest 
this to teachers who have served in 
congregations for several years, be- 
cause they have probably had deal- 
ings with school boards who wrangled 
a long time with such weighty items 
as approving the purchase of a dozen 
boxes of chalk; but to those who find 
that the board approves everything, 
I suggest that before any machinery 
is bought mainly to serve the teacher, 
they should ask themselves, if they 
were in business for themselves and 
would not have any greater need for 
it than what they need it in teaching, 
would they spend their own money 
for such a purchase? 
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Before tools are purchased, con- 
sideration must be given to the size 
of the class. How many working sta- 
tions will be required to accommodate 
the largest class? It is possible for sev- 
eral in the class to work with sheet 
metal or tin cans, while another group 
is working with wood? Some can be 
pouring plaster molds, while others 
are chip carving. A small group will 
probably tool aluminum, while others 
will be painting. Some can be weav- 
ing mats, while others are marble 
painting. When a variety of activities 
are pursued at the same time, fewer 
identical tools will be needed. 

The size of the room which is avail- 
able for industrial arts should be con- 
sidered before tools are bought. Is 
the room large enough to house equip- 
ment necessary to carry on so many 
activities simultaneously, or must the 
room be rearranged each time a new 
activity is introduced? Can the equip- 
ment be installed permanently, or 
must it be portable? Is the room far 
enough away from other classrooms or 
soundproof enough not to disturb 
other classes? 

Consideration must also be given 
to funds available for shop equipment. 
Perhaps some tools are already avail- 
able. Funds should be so distributed 
that as many areas as possible can be 
covered. If an annual appropriation 
is available, it is much better to buy 
a few good tools each year than to 
replace cheap tools annually. If you 
plan more carefully than I do, per- 
haps you can spend your entire allot- 
ment at one time, but I find that I 
need to buy all year long, and I have 
to spend more for repair parts than 
what I usually anticipate. That is why 
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I would earnestly advise against cheap 
equipment. 

Tools can be classified as hand-tool 
equipment and machine equipment. 
When choosing tools for children, au- 
thorities claim that it is better to buy 
smaller than ordinary tools, but they 
warn against buying tools which are 
intended to be toys. Try to anticipate 
your needs. More hammers and saws 
will be needed than drills, although 
they are all woodworking tools. For a 
class of 20 in woodworking, perhaps a 
dozen hammers will be needed, but 
only five saws, and one set of auger 
bits and one brace. If the class is en- 
gaged in a variety of activities, fewer 
hammers and saws are needed, but 
you still need the one set of auger bits. 

Some people advise against using 
machine equipment in the junior high 
school, while others feel that such 
equipment should be used there. I 
feel that the jig saw, the band saw, 
sander, and drill press can safely be 
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used by boys and also girls in the 
junior high school. They should, how- 
ever, be instructed on how these tools 
are to be used, and should be ob- 
served when using machines and cor- 
rected when wrong methods are used. 
The table saw and the jointer should 
only be used by the teacher since both 
are classified as dangerous for ama- 
teurs. 

I feel that much can be accom- 
plished with a few dollars’ worth of 
hand tools, and I know that it is pos- 
sible to miss educative value of in- 
dustrial arts even in a shop which is 
equipped with $5,000 worth of tools. 
I have read that meeting the needs of 
the individual pupils proves the least 
wasteful of school and community 
funds. 

REFERENCES 

Teaching the Industrial Arts, E. E. Eric- 
son, The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 
1946. 

Industrial Arts in General Education, 
Gordon O. Wilbur. International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa., 1948. 


If you pray not to the Father of our Lord Jesus, it is useless to say: “Our 


Father who art in heaven.” 


If you hold all religions to be on equal basis, why pray: “Hallowed be 


Thy name”? 


If you are opposed to Christian mission, why pray: “Thy kingdom come”? 
If you shirk cross-bearing, why pray: “Thy will be done on earth as it 


is in heaven’? 


If you trust not in God’s providence, why pray: “Give us this day our 


daily bread”? 


If you are of an unforgiving mind, why pray: “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us’? 
If you believe in spiritual pacifism, why pray: “Lead us not into temp- 


tation”? 


If you delight in materialism, why pray: “Deliver us from evil’? 

If you cannot sincerely pray any or all petitions, why add: iF or Thine is 
the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory”? And why say “Amen”? Yes, 
why pray the Lord’s Prayer at all? — The Australian Lutheran, May 2, 1951. 


The Relationship of Character Traits 
to Effective Teaching 


Lyp1a KIETZMANN 


The various types of Christian in- 
struction and education may be em- 
braced in the term “teaching min- 
istry.” The important fundamental 
duty of this office is teaching and 
nurturing the children and youth of 
the congregation, gathering the un- 
churched children and adults in the 
immediate community for Christian 
instruction, and making use of what- 
ever avenues may present themselves 
in promoting the work of Christian 
education. This may be accomplished 
through various agencies: the parish 
school, Sunday school, summer school, 
youth and adult education in evening 
classes, and other possible arrange- 
ments which local circumstances may 
suggest. 

Our Church has instituted the office 
of the teacher as a branch of the pub- 
lic ministry. Teachers are called by 
local congregations to perform spec- 
ified functions. The name “teacher,” 
meaning Christian educator, applies 
to such as have dedicated their lives 
to this service. Teaching includes all 
activities necessary to achieve the 
purpose of Christian education and 
training. 

SCRIPTURAL DIRECTIVES 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Since we regard the teacher's office 
a branch of the public ministry in the 
Church, the following Scripture pas- 
sages may be considered special 
guideposts for an incumbent of this 
office: 


1 Tim. 3:4-7: One that ruleth well his 
own house, having his children in sub- 
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jection with all gravity; for if a man 
know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the church 
of God? Not a novice, lest, being lifted 
up with pride, he fall into the condem- 
nation of the devil. Moreover he must 
have a good report of them which are 
without, lest he fall into reproach and 
the snare of the devil. 

1 Tim. 4:13: Give attendance to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine. 

2 Tim. 2:15: Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the Word of truth. 

Phil. 2:14-15: Do all things without 
murmurings and disputings; that ye may 
be blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world. 

2 Peter 1:5-10: And beside this, giv- 
ing all diligence, add to your faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
perance, patience; and to patience, god- 
liness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. 
For if these things be in you and abound, 
they make you that ye shall neither be 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that 
lacketh these things is blind and can- 
not see afar off and hath forgotten that 
he was purged from his old sins. Where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure; 
se if ye do these things, ye shall never 
all. 

QUALITIES OF A. 

WELL-BALANCED CHRISTIAN 


PERSONALITY 
Every Christian should reflect by 
his personality the portrait of Him 
whom he serves. Of this the Chris- 
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tian teacher must be especially con- 
scious. The following are some of the 
essential characteristics. 

Christian Discipleship. — A faithful 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
conscious of his own sinfulness and 
utter helplessness. He realizes the 
daily need of forgiveness of his short- 
comings. He feels his dependence on 
God for every spiritual gift. By the 
power of the Holy Spirit he will be 
able to accept the invitation: “Follow 
Me,” and to heed the command: “Go, 
teach.” 

Consecration. — The love of God 
which flows from the faith of the 
Christian teacher will manifest itself 
in a burning zeal, a compelling desire, 
to tell of God's grace to others and to 
mold their character after that of 
Christ. Consecration is the dedication 
of self, with every fiber of soul and 
body, to the service of God and His 
cause. Having chosen the work of 
Christian education as his specialized 
field of activity, the sincere teacher 
will recognize his position as a divine 
calling and a sacred trust. He will be 
humbly grateful for the privilege of 
thus serving his Master, and he will 
ever be deeply conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities as a servant of the Word. 

Christian Character. — This term in- 
dicates the sum total of the Chris- 
tian’s qualities and attributes as they 
manifest themselves in thought, word, 
and deed. It means being Christ- 
minded. “Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” Liv- 
ing and working together with pastor, 
fellow teachers, and fellow Christians 
in unity of faith, in lowliness of mind 
esteeming the other better than him- 


self, conforming in thought and action 
to the will of God — that is the Christ- 
minded teacher in action. 

While engaged in molding and 
training the character of others, the 
teacher will bear in mind that the 
qualities of his own character require 
constant nurture in order to grow 
“into the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 
His will be a life of daily contrition, 
repentance, and_ self-discipline; of 
prayerful striving to attain the image 
of God as far as by the grace of God 
this is possible on earth. The Chris- 
tian teacher will strive to pattern his 
conduct after the Apostle’s directive: 
“that ye may be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse nation, among whom ye shine 


as lights in the world” (Phil. 2:15). 


Devotional Life.—The devotional 
life of the teacher will be manifested 
and nurtured by daily communion 
with God in meditation and prayer, 
personally for himself, in his family 
circle, and with his pupils. He will 
feel the need of regular daily reading 
of Scripture and devotional litera- 
ture, both privately and with his fam- 
ily. He will be diligent at attendance 
of church services and a frequent 
guest at the Lord’s Table. He will 
contribute not only of his time and 
talent, but also of his income for the 
support of his church and the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom. 

Let us take a few specific qualities 
of the Christian teacher and apply 
them to the various tasks before him. 


Diligence and Application.— Where 
there is a lack of personal application, 
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much talent is going to waste in the 
Church. Waste of classroom time and 
neglect of classroom opportunity are 
frequently due to the teacher's failure 
to prepare conscientiously for his 
work. And what about the teacher's 
interest in his own _ professional 
growth? Here the Apostle’s admoni- 
tion to Timothy comes to mind: “Give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine. Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee” (1 Tim. 4:13-14). 

Economy and Thrift in the Employ- 
ment of Time, Talent, and Possessions. 
— The wise management and prudent 
utilization of personal resources will 
yield rich returns for the Father's 
business. The teacher is a person 
closely observed by others. He must 
avoid waste of time and energy on 
non-essentials; practice temperance in 
food, drink, recreation, and amuse- 
ments; be careful in the management 
of his household; and carefully guard 
against giving offense by his conduct. 
Here it seems in place to caution 
against incurring unnecessary debts 
as well as becoming delinquent in 
the payment of assumed obligations. 
Irregularities of this type have at 
times been the cause of destructive 
criticism not only of a person, but of 
the agency and the cause such a per- 
son serves. 

Sense of Responsibility. — This be- 
comes evident in an active concern for 
the promotion of the entire education 
program in the local congregation and 
in the church at large. It is dem- 
onstrated by an attitude which will 
gladly assume a proportionate share 
of extracurricular duties and regard 
them as additional opportunities 
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rather than impositions. It implies 
dependability, reliability, and _trust- 
worthiness in the performance of duty 
to the smallest detail. The teacher 
should have the reputation of a per- 
son who keeps his word, redeems his 
promises, and fulfills his obligations. 
Here it seems in place to warn against 
the development of a so-called “pro- 
fessional” attitude, the idea that the 
teacher’s work is finished when the 
schooling is over. 

Leadership. — Leading is the op- 
posite of driving. It implies the abil- 
ity to influence others so that they 
want to follow guidance offered 
toward the achievement of the goal. 
It requires understanding and tact. 
Effective leadership tends to make 
teaching and learning pleasant expe- 
riences. 

Co-operation. — Working together 
with others toward the achievement of 
a common objective is an indispen- 
sable attribute for successful teaching 
and training, especially in the area of 
Christian education. The diversified 
program in the local parish makes it 
necessary that agencies and the grat- 
ification of personal interest do not 
become ends in themselves. Hence 
the teacher must regard the pastor, 
the fellow teachers, board members, 
and synodical officials as his co-la- 
borers. 

Enthusiasm. — Comes from the 
Greek enthous, and means being in- 
spired by God. The teacher who has 
faith in the promises of God will man- 
ifest his zeal by ardent devotion, keen 
interest, fervent desire, and a spirit of 
cheerfulness in the promotion of the 
Lord’s work. 
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Initiative and Aggressiveness. — 
These are qualifications which enable 
one to size up a situation, make a 
clear diagnosis, and inaugurate an in- 
telligent course of action. They stim- 
ulate doing what ought to be done 
without being told. They include 
alertness, creative ability, and vision 
as to possibilities for improvement and 
opportunities for the advancement of 
a cause. 


Courage, Determination, Persever- 
ance. — These qualities, divorced from 
stubborness and _self-will, indicate 
power of conviction, firmness of pur- 
pose, self-confidence, and steadfast- 
ness in carrying forward a task under- 
taken. They prevent being swayed by 
unfair criticism or fickle praise and 
being intimidated by obstacles or 
fear of discouragement. 

Self-control, Stability. — These traits 
are not to be confused with compla- 
cency and self-sufficiency, but they in- 
dicate consistency of conduct and 
evenness of temper. A person thus en- 
dowed is not eccentric, erratic, moody, 
and temperamental, nor given to 
spontaneous outbursts of exaggerated 
emotion. At the same time he is adap- 
table to changing conditions and re- 
quirements. 

Promptness and Punctuality. — 
These are indispensable in their ap- 
plication to school, church, choir, and 
social organizations. They are im- 
portant in attending conferences and 
other meetings. They become evident 
when complying with requests, an- 
swering correspondence, and keeping 
engagements. 

Courtesy and Dignity. — The 
teacher is to be considerate, thought- 
ful, polite. He should not be merely 
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a veneer of social manners, but he 
should give evidence of good breed- 
ing. He should show “friendly earn- 
estness and earnest friendliness.” He 
should have the address, bearing, and 
poise of a Christian individual, com- 
manding rather than demanding re- 
spect. 

Chastity and Purity. — This implies 
“walking honestly, as in the day”; not 
given to coarse humor, suggestive re- 
marks, or unbecoming demeanor. 
There should be no undue familiarity 
with members of the opposite sex. 
The teacher should make a_ wise 
choice of his companions. 

Cleanliness, Orderliness, and Neat- 
ness. — These three qualifications per- 
tain to appearance, dress, personal 
belongings, and surroundings. 

Wisdom and Tact. — This is the 
twin faculty of forming sound judge- 
ment and acting upon it with dis- 
cernment and discretion. It becomes 
evident in a fine-grained understand- 
ing which suits speech and action to 
time and circumstance. It is what 
people usually call “common sense.” 

Sincerity. — This refers to honesty 
of heart and mind and purpose, with- 
out guile and hypocrisy. It is an at- 
titude unadulterated by selfish mo- 
tives, undesigning, unsuspicious. It 
means having confidence in the integ- 
rity of others. Sincerity becomes ev- 
ident in frankness, honesty, straight- 
forwardness, fairness, and impar- 
tiality. 

Generosity. — This is the opposite 
of meanness, envy, and jealousy. A 
generous person, according to the 
original, is one of noble birth. A 
Christian is spiritually of a “noble 
generation.” To be generous is to be 
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noble-minded, magnanimous, tolerant, 
unprejudiced, unselfish; he “envieth 
not.” The teacher needs to pray’ for 
a rich measure of this quality because 
of the dangers of envy, jealousy, and 
covetousness among workers in the 
same field. The Christian teacher’s 
motto should be: “For me to live is 
Christ.” 

Humility. — Far from a relationship 
to an inferiority complex, humility is 
a quality of character growing from 
a consciousness of being in a state of 
grace with God. The teacher who 
remembers that everything he has 
comes to him by divine grace will 
remain meek and forbearing in his 
relationship with his fellow men and 
will show this attitude toward his 
pupils. He will not regard himself 
as “too good” to “waste his time” with 
children after he has received some 
academic standing, but will rather 
use his added powers for increased 
service to his Church. 


Faithfulness. — A faithful teacher is 
loyal and devoted to his God and to 
the duties of his calling. Faithfulness 
is the one quality which the Lord re- 
quires as indispensable in His stew- 
ards (1 Cor. 4:2), for which He offers 
special rewards of grace (Matt. 25: 
21; Luke 19:17), and upon the neglect 
of which He pronounces a curse 
(Matt. 25:29-30 and Luke 19:24, 26). 
The Lutheran teacher is a steward of 
the mysteries of God, of the talents 
given him, and of the time allotted 
him. Faithfulness in his stewardship 
may be considered as the sum total 
of Christian traits and characteristics. 

In the foregoing the writer has not 
presented anything which is new to 
the reader. However, even we teach- 
ers need occasional reminders. If a 
review of essential traits in the per- 
sonality of a Christian teacher here 
briefly presented, prompts the reader 
to take an inventory of himself, then 
this discussion has served its purpose. 


RELIGION IN Pusiic Scuoors. — A 100-member State commission of Illinois 
brought in a report stating that general courses in religion should be included 
in public school curricula. The commission endorsed the view of a sub- 
committee that public school religion courses need not violate the principle of 
separation of Church and State. It has recommended an investigation of the 
possibility of introducing “cultural courses” in the history of great religions 
and felt that these courses could be given without indoctrinating children in 
denominational beliefs. — “Religious News Service.” 


RELEASED-TIME PROGRAM DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL. — New York’s high- 
est court has ruled that the State’s released-time program is constitutional. 
The decision said: “The Constitution does not demand that every friendly 
gesture between church and state shall be discontinued. This so-called ‘wall 
of separation’ may be built so high and so broad as to impair both state and 
church as we have come to know them. The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution not only forbids laws respecting an establishment of religion but also 
laws prohibiting the free exercise thereof. We must not destroy one in an 
effort to preserve the other. We cannot, therefore, be unmindful of the con- 
stitutional pene of those many parents in our ‘state — we are told that some 


200,000 chil 


en are enrolled in the released-time programs in this jurisdiction 


—who participate in and subscribe to such programs.” — Lutheran Standard, 


August 11, 1951. 


A Reformation Week Unit 


Henry J. BOETTCHER 


Alert teachers are continually on 
the lookout for improving their class- 
room procedures. Lutheran teachers 
are no exception. 

A most significant change and im- 
provement of method takes place 
when the teacher changes from the 
traditional one-textbook assignment- 
memorization-recitation method to the 
unit method of procedure. Book learn- 
ing then makes room for purposeful 
life-related teaching-learning _ proc- 
esses. The classroom tends to become 
a busy workshop in which individuals 
and groups work with library and 
reference books, handicraft materials, 
etc., toward the attainment of the 
goals for the week. Many things hap- 
pen in and out of the classroom in 
connection with schoolroom learning 
which otherwise would probably 
never take place. A sustained in- 
terest in the topic of the week holds 
the attention and enlists the active 
participation of more pupils. 

How does this work? How can I 
try it out? Let me illustrate. Let us 
say we are approaching the last week 
in October. The teacher consults Par- 
ish Activities. He finds that all agen- 
cies and parish auxiliary groups co- 
operate, and they co-ordinate their 
studies and activities in relation to 
the goals of the month. He finds that 
the Walther Leaguers will have a 
topic study bearing on this subject, 
and they will provide and distribute 
relevant tracts, such as The Split and 
To Sign or Not to Sign. The Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League supplies 
books for the parish library. Luther 
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and His Times (Schwiebert), What Is 
a Protestant — and Why? ( Ditterich), 
Public Relations Manual for Churches 
(Stuber), How to Make Friends for 
Your Church (Fortson). He also 
finds that the Lutheran Layman’s 
League has decided to make films and 
filmstrips available for use in the par- 
ish, such as “Martin Luther.” * The 
Sunday School teachers will slant, en- 
rich, and make applications of their 
lesson materials to the problem of the 
month. 

So that the school will be an inte- 
grated segment of the total program 
of parish education and will be a part 
of the team pulling in the direction 
of goals for the month, this teacher 
decides to take Catechism Unit 23 on 
the forgiveness of sins (Justification ) 
as the unit of the week. He takes the 
Instructor's Manual and reads “Scope 
and Importance.” He becomes per- 
suaded anew, that here, in this unit, 
is the very core of the Christian reli- 
gion and the heart of Lutheranism. 
He says to himself: “Why, that pro- 
vides the real answer to the life of 
Luther.” He reads the suggested aims 
of the unit and writes at the head of 
his unit for the week in his daily plan 
book: “Knowledge: What it means to 
be a Lutheran. Attitudes: Gratitude 
for being a Lutheran. Habits and 
Skills: Train through participation in 
Lutheran action. Personality: In- 
formed, loyal Lutheran boys and 
girls.” 


* Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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He next reads the section on “Cur- 
ricular Materials,” and he purposely 
selects the following items for Mon- 
day: 

Bible Story: The Penitent Sinner is Jus- 
tified — Luke 18:9-14. 

Memo Text: Rom. 4:5: “To him that 
worketh not, but believeth on Him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness.” 

Catechism: The Third Article. 

Synodical Catechism: Qu. 187: “Why do 
you say, ‘I believe in the forgiveness 
of sins ”’? 

Hymn 877:1: “Salvation unto Us has 
Come.” 

Devotions: Hymn 262: “A Mighty For- 
tress.” 

Bible Reading: Ps. 103: 1-12. 

Prayer: Ex corde. 

Service Project: Sponsor a Reformation 
Program. 

Approach: Picture of Luther. 

Aids: Visual: Martin Luther film. 
Audio-visual. Recording: Messiah: 

“Comfort Ye My People.” 

Workbook: Unit XXIII in Learning 

and Living. 

Bulletin Board: Relevant Pictures, 

Clippings. 
Art: Luther Emblem. 


He plans to slant and enrich what- 
ever unit is being studied in history, 
geography, literature, English. In 
arithmetic he plans to use data from 
the Lutheran Church to develop what- 
ever skills are being studied this week. 
He pages through Treasury of Chris- 
tian Literature, The World and Its 
People (Krug), The Church Through 
the Ages (Roth), and finds valuable 
relevant reading material. He plans 
to add to the weekly spelling list such 
words as: Lutheran, justification, for- 
give, Catholic, etc. 

For Friday evening he has inci- 
dentally prepared a three-part singing 
of “A Mighty Fortress,” a dramatiza- 
tion, such as “The Family Next Door” 
(Wind). 

In this way the Lutheran teacher 
makes an important contribution 
toward the integration of the Lu- 
theran school in the entire program 
of parish education for the month of 
October. He provides opportunity 
for his pupils to learn by doing to 
become informed, active, participat- 
ing, loyal members of a local congre- 
gation of Lutherans. 


RELEASED TIME UPHELD FoR RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION.— The appellate 
division, second department, upheld the constitutionality of the New York City 
Board of Education’s released-time program for religious training, affirming 
a ruling by the supreme court in Brooklyn. 

The attack on the program dates back to 1948. The local petitioners 
contended that the practice of excusing children for one hour a week to receive 
religious instruction in places off public school property “prohibited the free 
exercise of religion” and was in violation of the First and 14th amendments of 


the U. S. Constitution. 
The majority decision stated: 


“Petitioners have failed to allege acts sufficient to establish any invasion 
of their constitutional rights by the adoption of the regulations complained 
of, or the operation thereunder of the ‘released-time program.’ ” 

In New York City instruction is paid for by churches and synagogues and 
is given in space provided by the different organizations. On a voluntary basis, 
it is offered upon the written request of parents that their children be excused 
for instruction. — The Nation’s Schools, March, 1951. 


Fall Message * 


To the Teachers of the South Wisconsin District of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


Dear Co-WonrkERs: 


Recently one of our teachers asked 
his fellow teacher, who had just re- 
turned from his vacation: “Well, has 
the change of scenery done you any 
good?” “Yes, indeed,” was the reply, 
“I haven't only gained new strength 
and vigor, but also new interest and 
ideas.” That's it. This new interest, 
these new ideas, gained during vaca- 
tion, are to lend spice and zest to the 
planning and the carrying out of these 
plans for the coming year. Plan your 
work, then work your plan. For each 
school subject, for each activity, plan 
carefully what is to be achieved. 
Break down the plan for the year into 
months, weeks, days, and lessons, al- 
ways with the end goal clearly in view. 
After having thus planned your work, 
work your plan. Prepare diligently 
and prayerfully for every lesson, par- 
ticularly the religion lesson. Know 
not only what to teach, but also how 
to teach it. 

Knowing what to teach and how to 
teach, you should also “learn how to 
learn.” Learn, find out, how each 
chiid learns best. One child learns 
mainly by seeing, another by hearing, 
and still another by doing. If a pupil 
is mainly a visual learner, you must 
show him (by means of pictures, ob- 
jects, and acting) what he is to learn; 
if he is an audio learner, you must tell 
him; and if he is a motor learner, dem- 
onstrate, act, what he is to learn. By 
determining the child’s best way of 
learning, it is possible that you can 
help him over some rough spots at 
school. To give you an example, I 
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observed a certain boy during the 
Bible history period one day. Al- 
though the teacher told the story very 
interestingly and effectively, it did not 
seem to register perceptibly with this 
boy. But the minute the teacher 
showed and discussed the picture of 
the story, this very same boy was all 
attention, and he learned, learned by 
seeing, what he had failed to learn by 
hearing. It is good teaching, there- 
fore, to bear this in mind: Have chil- 
dren learn by seeing, by hearing, by 
doing. 

Finally, do not forget to review and 
practice what has been taught and 
learned. The old Latins used to say: 
“Repetitio est mater studiorum” (rep- 
etition is the mother of studies). 
And the English: “Practice makes per- 
fect.” Review the fundamentals re- 
peatedly. Practice the skills to be ac- 
quired until they are mastered. Call 
this drill if you will, but don’t forget 
what the great Mark Hopkins replied 
when one of his students, who ad- 
mired Hopkins as a teacher, said; “The 
ideal school is a log, with Mark Hop- 
kins at one end and the student at the 
other.” Hopkins added: “Yes, and you 
would find me spending most of my 
time giving him [the student] a re- 
view.” 

PLAN YOUR WORK and 

WORK YOUR PLAN 

Best wishes and cordial greetings! 

B. SCHUMACHER 
Milwaukee, September, 1951 


* This message of Superintendent Schu- 
macher is published by request of some 
teachers in his District. — Ep. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Tuo. G, Steizer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


The Power of Music in Your Parish 


The need for music in the work of 
the church seems evident by its uni- 
versal use. It would be almost impos- 
sible to name a parish in which there 
is no music. The need for more ad- 
equate use of music is another prob- 
lem. Many congregations are inad- 
equately served with a musical min- 
istration. There are situations and 
occasions in parish work where music 
can be used most effectively. Per- 
haps a few moments of reflection on 
the power of music in our parish will 
cause us to appreciate more fully the 
need and occasions for its use. 

The publicity value of music must 
not be overlooked. Whether it is an 
organ, a choir, or some ensemble that 
attracts the attention of the public, 
properly used, such music may be the 
drawing power to bring a soul within 
the range of the preacher’s voice. 
Then the Word can work. An example 
may illustrate this point. Pastor H. 
had been called to a station that was 
all but hopeless. He borrowed an 
electronic organ and sent out mimeo- 
graphed materials and used the news- 
papers. This sufficed under the bless- 
ings of God to draw a “full house.” 
The result was an opportunity for this 
pastor to speak to a churchful of pos- 
sible prospects, for the organist to 
proclaim through word and music the 
great truths of God’s plan of salvation, 
and for many of the audience to say: 
“I came to hear organ music, but I 
found myself worshiping with you 
at the Cross.” 
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The motivational aspect of music 
has tremendous possibilities. The ear, 
of course, hears only the physical stim- 
ulus of vibrations as pitch, quality, 
intensity, tempo, rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, and form. But this total uni- 
fied impression may be a powerful 
motivation. The emotions soar to new 
heights with the pitch, they bask in 
the beauty of tone quality, respond to 
the nuances of intensity, tempo, and 
rhythm, they are moved by the mel- 
ody, the harmony, and form. For 
what? That is the point! Music must 
motivate toward a goal. This goal 
may be to sing a chorale, a hymn, or 
it may be to lend an attentive ear to 
a message about to be received. 
Whatever may be the defined goal, 
the musician will be aware of the mo- 
tivational power of his music. 

Moods are created through music 
even as they are through the tone of 
the preacher’s voice. Words, written 
words convey only images of sound. 
Words, spoken words convey moods 
as well as sound. It is, at times, con- 
venient to hide behind the statement 
that “our worship must be objective,” 
not “emotional,” in contrast to some 
cults which avow the extreme emo- 
tional nature of their form of worship. 
It is safer to face reality and to admit 
that human beings react to stimuli not 
alone in an intellectual or motor re- 
sponse, but in an emotional way as 
well. It is entirely proper and honest, 
therefore, on the part of the speaker 
or director or player to be mindful of 
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the mood he is establishing by the 
physical tones he uses. 

Music offers an outlet, physical, 
intellectual, or emotional, in a twofold 
manner: vicariously to the listeners 
and observers, directly to the partici- 
pants. He who has found release of 
tensions by playing an instrument or 
by singing has discovered a fountain 
to be treasured. It is the musician’s 
privilege through the use of an instru- 
ment or a choir to produce tonal ef- 
fects which vicariously give release 
to disturbed souls and directly af- 
fect the participants. It is for this 
reason also that congregational sing- 
ing is cherished. This outlet must 
be supplied. When the singing is not 
emanating from a common group, 
rhythm is not “congregational,” but 
individualistic. The organist who can- 
not attain this congregational mo- 
mentum needs to listen more to the 
singers. Again, the words of the hymn 
or chorale coupled to the music form 
the basis for the mood to be “let 
out”; unless, however, this group 
rhythm can be attained with precision, 
there will be no true “outlet.” Nor 
may the chanted responses be over- 
looked in this respect. Pastor and or- 
ganist must be able to synchronize in 
rhythm and intensity the true anti- 
phonal exchange. Thus music offers 
an orderly outlet for needed responses. 
This makes churchgoing interesting. 
Ask any preacher whether he does 
not like to preach to a live, responsive 
congregation. 

Purposeful planning is presupposed. 
These values of music do not “just 
happen.” They must be planned. 
Planning implies information. In or- 


der to achieve dignified publicity, 
purposeful motivation, desired moods, 
and needed outlets through music, we 
must have long-range planning by 
the principals who conduct the serv- 
ices or meetings. Nor is this so un- 
usual. It is well known that radio 
studios require exact copies of the 
script, timing of the musical numbers, 
and knowledge of the personnel ap- 
pearing over the air. In television 
the preparation is often some months 
ahead of actual schedule. Why should 
it seem like an imposition to request 
the rehearsal of details of a church 
service in order to achieve the values 
in question? Surprising results in 
satisfaction can be attained by invest- 
ing the time in adequate planning. 

The use of music in the parish is 
widespread and manifold. The church 
services have long been the chief focal 
point for the fostering of our musical 
heritage. The organizations of a con- 
gregation can benefit by the effective 
addition of music. The sacred con- 
cert may add much to the total growth 
of congregational solidarity. The in- 
fluence of music experienced in such 
group activities will usually penetrate 
the home with wholesome results. 
Thus the individual is touched by a 
force of which Doctor Martin Luther 
says: “Music is a fair, glorious gift 
of God; and it lies very near to the- 
ology. I would not part with my small 
faculty of music for vast possessions. 
We should practice the young contin- 
ually in this art, for it will make able 
and polished men of them.” * 

The church services will reflect the 


* Eby, Frederick. Early Protestant Ed- 
ucators, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1931. P. 161. 
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musical thinking of the organist, choir, 
school, and the organizations. Here 
should be the climax of its application. 
Here the Word and Sacraments are 
given freely and deserve the most 
beautiful setting. Here is the church 
at its best, the high point of the week. 
Let music enhance the glory of God’s 
house. 

The organizations of the church, 
whatever their name may be, will 
profit by the use of music. A brief 
opening and closing service is made 
more effective through music. A song 
by an individual or group will add to 
the enjoyment of the meeting. Com- 
munity singing, brief though it be, 
helps to knit more closely the bonds 
of fellowship. The choir, obviously, 
is immediately and principally con- 
cerned with the cultivation and prac- 
tice of music, but its influence should 
extend to other organizations as well 
as to the church service by timely se- 
lections, effectively sung. All should 
aim at making the common service 
more effective. 

The sacred concert may well be the 
cumulative expression of the music of 
the season. We may well question the 
efficacy of a concert designed only to 
portray technical skill or historical 
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data. To be truly effective, a concert 
should bring a message in an unusu- 
ally beautiful setting. The message, 
in tune with the theme of the church, 
will catch and hold the attention. The 
skill and artistic presentation will be 
appreciated because they give em- 
phasis to the message. Music can be 
meaningful as well as beautiful. 


Music must touch the individual to 
be a true power in any parish. As the 
soul communes with God, there will 
be singing of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs in the heart. Many of 
these songs will be after-images or 
recollections of music heard in the 
church. As this ability to recall in- 
creases, an individual Christian may 
creatively engage in humming or 
hearing spiritual songs never uttered. 
They may never be sung in public 
nor recorded for later performance, 
but the heavenly records will reveal 
them among the songs of the saints 
before the Lamb. 

Music can be a power in the parish 
for valuable publicity, for motivation, 
to create moods favorable to worship, 
and to offer desirable outlets in cor- 
porate thanks and praise, prayer and 
supplication. Shall we plan to use 
music effectively, always? 


Music Reviews 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


THE ORGAN REED. The Voicing and 
Use of Reed Pipes: By Noel A. Bonavia- 
Hunt, M.A., and The Mechanical 
Properties of Reed Pipes: By H. W. 
Homer, A.M.I. Chem. E. No. 8534. 
$3.75. 

Builders, voicers, and players of the organ 
reed stops will welcome this clear and 
learned treatise. There is perhaps no other 


set of pipes on the larger organs that needs 
more attention and understanding than the 
reeds. Each author has used about 45 pages 
to present his aspect of the problem. The 
45 plates and drawings in the last pages of 
the book should greatly assist in clarifying 
the points made in the text. William H. 
Barnes, Mus. D., in the Foreword, says: “All 
those, who like myself have had a lifelong 
interest in the art of organ building, will 
be eternally grateful to the authors of this ~ 
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treatise for taking the trouble to make an 
important aspect of organ building more 
definitely clear than it has ever been before” 
—a statement in which we concur. It de- 
serves the reading by serious organists. 
Tesi 
ORGAN MUSIC 


A WEDDING SUITE for Solo Voice and 
Organ (with Chorus, ad lib.) I. Pro- 
cessional, on “O Perfect Love.” II. Vo- 
cal Solo: “Set Me as a Seal,” from 
Solomon’s Song 8:6-7. III. Recessional, 
Toccata on “O Perfect Love.” 13 pages. 
No. 8607. $2.00. 


The theme “O Perfect Love” is based on 
the motive “So, so-fa, so.” You will need to 
read this suite to judge whether its harmony 
and difficulty suit your taste and ability. 
The underlying principle is using music with 
a lofty text. 


VARIATIONS ON “OLD HUNDREDTH.” 


Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr. No. 8635. $1.25. 
The theme with nine variations was writ- 
ten in commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first appearance of “Old 
Hundredth” in the Genevan Psalter in 1551. 
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You will like many of these variations for 
occasional use and all ten pages for festival 
or concert. 


CONCERT CAPRICE, Albert Alfred Tay- 
lor. No. 8621. 75 cents. 


True to its title, this number serves well 
as a brilliant postlude when a general joyous 
effect is desired. Because of the alternation 
of chords between right and left hands it 
is not difficult. 


ORGAN COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 
PIECES by AMERICAN COMPOS- 
ERS. No. 8610. $2.00. 


Seven pieces covering twenty-five pages 
of general numbers including Prelude IX of 
Vol. I of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord. 
May be used for longer voluntaries. Fairly 
easy. 


FESTAL PRELUDES AND POSTLUDES 
FOR ORGAN. No. 8638. $2.00. 


Eleven pieces in marchlike time repre- 
senting the period from 1900 to 1927, 76 
pages. This processional type of music has 
gone into disuse in the Lutheran Church. 

T.G.S. 


New REVIsED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. — Arrangements for a first printing 
of almost one million volumes of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
with a retail value of more than $5 million, were announced this week by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, the publishers. This is the largest initial printing ever 
ordered for a full-sized volume; it represents what is undoubtedly the greatest 
project in book publishing history. Manufacture of this edition, scheduled for 
publication in September, 1952, will require more than 1,000 tons of paper, 
16,670 pounds of ink, 71% miles of cloth, 18,750,000 yards of thread, and 140 
tons of binding board. If stacked in one pile, the completed Bibles would 
tower 24 miles into the stratosphere. The new Bible version is the result of 
14 years’ work by 31 scholars representing the more than 40 major Protestant 
denominations which constituted the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, now a division of the National Council of Churches. ~The Christian 


Century, August 8, 1951. 


SEGREGATION ATTACKED. — James McBride Dabbs, writing in the Presby- 
terian Outlook, attacked segregation in Southern churches. “It is possible, 
he said, “that the last stronghold of segregation in the South will be the 


lled Christian Church. If this shoul 
ey es . The least the church could possibly 


would survive here even as a name. . 


be so, it is doubtful if the church 


do would be to tackle the essential problem, the existence of segregation within 
the fellowship of the saints. If it did only this, our complacency would be 
jarred, and there would be some chance of actual improvement. — Lutheran 


Standard, August 11, 1951. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT, 1951 


The L:E.A., organized in 1942 for the 
purpose of giving assistance to the Church 
in promoting and expanding the cause of 
Christian education, can look back upon sig- 
nificant contributions which have been made 
through the years. It will not be necessary 
to list specific contributions in the field of 
publications made up to this time. These 
are well known. There are the tangible 
evidences of study and research which have 
gone on through the years. What is signifi- 
cant are the areas which have been high- 
lighted. You will notice that through the 
years the function of the L. E. A. has been 
to call attention to critical aspects in the 
field of Christian education. Note the spe- 
cific areas upon which attention has been 
focused: New frontiers in Christian educa- 
tion, Christian pre-school education, guid- 
ance, an historical survey of the first century 
of work of our Church in education, the 
Christian family, Lutheran secondary and 
higher education, and public relations for 
Christian education. 

It is worthy of note that throughout the 
years action and changes have resulted. Our 
schools, conferences, colleges, and Board for 
Parish Education have continued to give em- 
phasis to these critical needs and have mo- 
tivated activity throughout our school sys- 
tem. May we note at this point that a 
prime function of the L.E.A. has been, 
and should continue to be, to find critical 
areas in education demanding attention and 
to motivate action. 

Another function which our organization 
should accomplish more and more is to pro- 
vide avenues through which the creative 
thinking of individuals and groups may be 
shared with their fellow members. The 
L. E. A. should be a two-way street. Much 
excellent work going on in respective class- 
rooms and local parish programs should be 
made available to others. The reports of the 
Business Committee and the Constitution 
Committee will call attention to efforts made 
to use these avenues. 
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From the convention program for 1951 
you will notice that the parent-teacher or- 
ganization is again receiving attention. With 
more than 700 units active in our Synod, it 
is time for us to give serious thought to 
making this agency an effective unit in the 
educational program of the local parishes. 
The Board for Parish Education through 
its Family Life Committee and your L. E. A. 
Board are working together in promoting 
this effort. 

The Editorial Committee, the Business 
Committee, and the Constitutional Com- 
mittee will report to the convention on work 
which has been done during the past year 
as well as on plans for the future. Your 
suggestions and advice are solicited. 

May I take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to the members of the Exec- 
utive Board for the splendid work they 
performed in the course of the year. The 
results of work done by them in the monthly 
meetings and in numerous special committee 
meetings have been reported to you in the 
L.E. A. section of LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 
In the course of the year several members 
elected to the Board found it impossible 
to continue to serve. These were Rev. B. H. 
Hemmeter, Rev. W. M. Wangerin, Rudolph 
Dobberfuhl, Arthur Fenker, and Louis A. 
Menking. The Executive Board chose the 
following to fill the vacancies: Rev. H. Hux- 
hold, Rev. Paul Mundinger, Arthur Streit, 
Arthur Christian, and Gerhard Jersild. Val- 
paraiso University is represented by Oliver 
Graebner. Concordia, River Forest, is rep- 
resented by Walter Vahl and Victor Krause. 

If the work in His kingdom is to progress, 
a greater consecration is needed by every 
worker in the vineyard. We implore His 
blessing that this may happen. To insure 
the future of our Church, it is necessary that 
faithful workers be found. The standard of 
workers needs constantly to be advanced 
and improved. Every member of the L. E. A. 
should continue to guide and direct talented 
students to our synodical institutions so that 
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there will be a constant supply to do the 
work which must be done. 

In conclusion, may we continue to make 
the objectives of the L.E. A. our personal 
objectives in His service. 

E. H. Ruprecut 


Lutheran elementary school principals 
will find chapters seven and eight of the 
1951 L. E. A. yearbook particularly helpful. 
These sections include the report of a survey 
of 234 schools, a survey in which policies 
and practices relative to school administra- 
tion and supervision are reported. Arthur L. 
Miller, whose doctoral dissertation, Admin- 
istration and Supervision of the Parish Ed- 
ucational Program, constitutes this yearbook, 
has analyzed present programs on the basis 
of: 

a. Number having a Board of Education. 

b. The educational agencies dealt with by 
the local Boards of Christian Education. 

c. To what extent the pastor was taking an 
active part in supervising the school. 

d. The Lutheran principal as administrat- 
tive head of the school and the educa- 
tional leader of his school. 

e. Supervisory practices used by principals. 

f. The impact of the District program of 
supervision on local congregations. 

g. Indirect supervision of Lutheran schools 
by local public school systems. 

h. Professional contacts with public school 
officials. 


Under the title “Major Problems in the 
Supervision of Lutheran Education at the 
Educational Level” the following topics are 
discussed: 

a. Getting qualified and active men on 

Boards of Education. 


b. Developing clearly defined rules and reg- 
ulations outlining the responsibilities of 


the pastors, the principal, and the Board 
in the program of supervision. 

c. More adequate training in supervision for 
pastors and principals, 

d. Finding time for supervision for teaching 
principals and busy pastors. 

e. Achieving the unique objectives of Lu- 
theran education in all educational agen- 
cies. 
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. Seeking to achieve the maximum effec- 
tiveness in part-time agencies of Christian 
education. 

g. Encouraging greater participation in the 
parish education program at the youth 
and adult levels. 

h. Exploring the possibility of joint efforts 

at providing Lutheran elementary schools 

and high schools. 


The 1951 yearbook will be distributed 
this fall. Your regular membership will add 
this helpful volume to your professional 
library. Idea: why not call attention of your 
local Board to the work of the L. E. A. and 
this yearbook? Have them enter a Board 
membership now to receive this copy as 
well as other publications. The regular 
four-dollar membership will do it. Write: 
Walter A. Vahl, Financial Secretary, Con- 
cordia, River Forest. 

Calling all local conferences, study groups, 
seminars, Saturday clubs, P.T.A. groups, 
mothers’ clubs, Sunday school teachers, 
graduate study groups, and parlor profes- 
sors!! Let’s make this a more democratic 
L.E.A. column this year. Tell us about 
work of yours which might be shared with 
fellow Lutheran Education Association mem- 
bers. The president called the L.E.A. a 
two-way street. Sometimes it seems the 
left side of the street is being repaired. 
Let’s hear from you. Write to the Lu- 
theran Education Association, Concordia, 
River Forest, Ill. What happened at your 
local chapter meeting? 


Our Contributors 
H. J. PANNING, Industrial Arts Instructor, Concordia Lutheran High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lyp1a KierzMav, teacher St. Stephen’s Lutheran School, Hickory, N. C. 
HEnry J. BOETTCHER, Counselor in Parish Education, Minnesota District. 
B. ScuumMacuer, Superintendent of Lutheran Schools, South Wisconsin District. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


The anticipated enrollment at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., at this writing 
stands at a total of 604 in residence, with 
190 incoming students. This means that 
when Concordia opens her 114th academic 
year, she begins with the largest number 
of students in her history. There are 87 
vicars serving congregations and. institutions 
during 1951—52, which raises the grand 
total to 691 students enrolled at the Sem- 
inary. Thank God for this fine group of 
young men at a time when pastors are so 
sorely needed! 

A few classrooms will be available in 
“Graduate Hall” at the beginning of the 
school year. This latest addition to our 
buildings will be completed in mid-October 
and will chiefly supply much-needed class- 
room space and office facilities for the pro- 
fessors. 

The faculty will be augmented for the 
fall term by the services of Dr. A. G. 
Merkens, who will be a member of the 
Practical Department and teach in the field 
of Christian education. Dr. Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn has been called to teach in the 
field of Systematic Theology, and it is hoped 
that he will be able to assume his new 
responsibilities in the not too distant future. 

Once again faculty members served far 
and wide in the work of the Kingdom at 
home and abroad. From all sides favorable 
reports indicate a growing and active church 
body at work. L. C. WUERFFEL 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILu. 


Additions to Instructional Staff. — In place 
of Dr. Eric Malte, who declined the call as 
associate professor in religion, it was neces- 
sary to engage two qualified part-time in- 
structors. The Rev. Paul A. Mundinger of 
Glencoe, IIl., will teach courses in Biblical 
introduction and interpretation, and the 
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Rev. Daniel E. Poellot, B. D., of Addison, 
Ill., will teach courses in doctrine. 

The dedication of Music Building is being 
planned for late October, probably in con- 
nection with homecoming. If present plans 
materialize, the formal dedication will take 
place on October 28, the day after home- 
coming. 

New Members of Teaching Staff in Grace 
School. — Concordia’s training school on the 
Campus has two new members on its eight- 
teacher staff. Miss Beatrice Kimbllin, as 
the teacher of Grade Four, is replacing 
Mr. Paul Grotelueschen, who has been re- 
called as a reserve officer into military serv- 
ice and is at present serving in Germany; 
and Miss Verna Rahdert is replacing Miss 
Gertrude Drews, now married, as second- 
grade teacher. 


Opening of New School Year. — The fac- 
ulty met on Friday, September 7, to re- 
view the 1951-52 program and schedule of 
classes and note any last-minute changes. 
The school year opened for freshmen on 
Sunday, September 9. From Sunday to Wed- 
nesday, September 12, an intensive pro- 
gram of freshman orientation acquainted the 
new students with the purpose and the pro- 
gram of education they were ready to pur- 
sue. By Wednesday evening all freshmen 
were registered. 

On Tuesday evening, September 11, the 
president introduced and welcomed the new 
faculty members at the Annual President’s 
Dinner. This occasion gave faculty mem- 
bers an opportunity to meet socially. 

On Thursday, September 18, faculty and 
student body assembled at Grace Church 
on the campus for the formal opening serv- 
ice, at which time all students officially 
began the fall term. Classes began on Mon- 
day, September 17. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 
College Enrollment. — Concordia Teachers 
College of Seward opened its doors for the 


fifty-seventh time, with an enrollment of 
236. Since the number of persons who will 
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take evening classes and part-time work has 
not been reported at this time, it is impos- 
sible to tell exactly how this figure compares 
with the total of all classifications for last 
year, 258. Complete returns will be avail- 
able for a later report. 

The admissions officer reports there was 
a heavier demand for entrance by girls than 
by boys. There are 111 women and 125 
men who have been accepted. Dormitory 
arrangements make this balance a necessity, 
and the figures are not indicative of the 
ratio of applications placed by the two 
Sexes. 

High School Enrollment. — Opening en- 
rollment figures at Concordia High School 
show 82 boys and 54 girls in the four classes 
of the department. The total of 186 is 
above last year’s official census-date figure 
of 128. 

The present high enrollment was made 
possible by using all suitable known homes 
in the community for housing students as 
well as the dormitory space allotted to the 
department. Some teacher-training and all 
general students requiring dormitory facil- 
ities had to be refused admittance this year 
because capacity had been reached. 

A man who is interested in the frontier 
history of the American plains States will 
be teaching the history and Latin classes 
in Concordia High School this year. He is 
Wilfred C. Langefeld, a graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary who earned his B.D. de- 
gree there and who has completed graduate 
study for his M.A. at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He attended St. John’s 
College at Winfield, Kans., in earlier years 
and spent the summer of 1947 at Concordia 
in Seward. Mr. Langefeld replaces Herbert 
Mayer, who accepted a call to be pastor in 
McLeansboro, Ill., after the 1950—51 term 
closed. 

Class Reunion. — Members of the class of 
1911 gathered for a two-day reunion on 
August 4 and 5. Two of the members pres- 
ent, O. H. Kamprath of Yorktown, Iowa, 
and Louis Pozehl of Dundee, IIl., are still 
full-time teachers. John Ehlers of Kendall- 
ville, Ind., is serving as part-time teacher, 
doing supply work in his neighborhood 
when necessary. Nine of the thirteen mem- 
bers of the class still living were present. 


Reappointment by Governor. — Pres. A. O. 
Fuerbringer has been reappointed to the 
Nebraska Committee on Children and Youth 
for the coming year by Governor Val Peter- 
son of Nebraska. The reappointment was 
made, the governor said, “in order that 
many of the worthy recommendations made 
by your committee earlier may be success- 
fully carried out.” The main business of 
the group will be applying the findings of 
the Mid-Century White House Conference 
held in Washington, D.C., last December 
to the communities in Nebraska. 

Changes in Training School Staff. — 
Mr. Herbert Kaiser, an alumnus of Con- 
cordia, Seward, and formerly principal of 
Trinity Lutheran School in Mount Clemens, 
Mich., has taken over the principalship of 
St. John’s Training School, Seward, which 
was left vacant when Martin Maehr ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor of 
education at Concordia. Mr. Kaiser holds 
an M.A. degree. He has studied at Okla- 
homa A&M, Central State at Edmond, 
Okla., the University of Wichita, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and the University of 
Michigan. He also served as teacher in the 
Lutheran school systems of Guthrie, Okla., 
and Kansas City, Kans. 

Mrs. Thomas Langevin has been engaged 
to teach the kindergarten at St. John’s 
Training School. She is also an alumnus of 
Concordia and the wife of Dr. Thomas 
Langevin, an assistant professor in the reli- 
gion and social science department of C. 
T.C. Mrs. Langevin has a B.S. in Ed. 
degree. GLENN C. EINSPABR 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Fort WaAyNE, Inn. 


The school year opened with an Orienta- 
tion Day for new students on Wednesday, 
September 5, 1951. Eighty-four new stu- 
dents were enrolled, sixty-four on the college 
level. This brings the total to 134 students 
on the college level and 129 students in 
the sophomore to senior classes in the high 
school. 

The new teacher-training program has 
been integrated with the curriculum at 
River Forest. Students taking this program 
will spend two years at Fort Wayne and 
take additional work at River Forest to 
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finish. At the present time twenty-six stu- 
dents are enrolled in this course. 

Martha Hall, a former residence renovated 
to serve as a girls’ dormitory, is ready for 
use and will house thirty-five. 

Miss Natalie Tank, Valparaiso University 
’46, will serve as housemother and girls’ 
physical education teacher. Miss Tank has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Illinois, while her experience has been ac- 
quired in the high school and junior college 
at Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Mr. Herbert Neuchterlein is the new head 
of the music department of the college. 
Mr. Neuchterlein completed his undergrad- 
uate work at the University of Michigan, 
received his Mus. M. in 1946, and is taking 
further graduate work at the University of 
Michigan. Before coming to Fort Wayne, 
Mr. Neuchterlein taught in the Detroit Pub- 
lic schools and served as organist and choir- 
master at Covenant Lutheran Church, De- 
troit. 

Mr. Otto R. Spurgat is now serving as full- 
time librarian for the college. During the 
past year Mr. Spurgat completed his work 
for the A. M.L.S. degree at the University 
of Michigan. 

Prof. Wilbert H. Rusch attended summer 
sessions at the University of Michigan, con- 
tinuing his work in science. 

Mr. Walter Schoedel attended the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, taking courses in 
Guidance. 

President Herbert G. Bredemeier served 
as a speaker at the Church and Modern Cul- 
ture Institute held at Valparaiso University, 
while Professor Elmer E. Foelber served in 
the same capacity for the Institute in Music. 

The boys of the college department are 
all living in Crull Hall during this year, 
while the high school students are housed 
in Sihler Hall. A new college commons has 
been opened in the basement of Crull Hall. 

On October 19 the annual fall rally of the 
Martha Society will be held on the campus. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Concordia College in Milwaukee began 
its 71st school year with a capacity enroll- 
ment of approximately 300 students. At the 
present writing 80 new students, including 
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55 freshmen in the high school department, 
have been enrolled. Nearly all new appli- 
cants as well as returning students intend 
to become ministers or teachers. The open- 
ing service was held in the college gymna- 
sium on September 9. President Leroy C. 
Rincker delivered the sermon. 

In the spring meeting of the English 
Club of Greater Milwaukee, Professor Ed- 
ward A. Jenne, chairman of the Department 
of English at Concordia, was elected vice- 
president for the current school year. 

On June 13 Professor Oliver C. Rupprecht 
addressed the annual meeting of the Civic 
Music Association of Milwaukee. He spoke 
on the topic “Bach—the Greatest Picture 
Painter in Music.” 

President Leroy C. Rincker spoke on “Is 
There a Crisis in Art?” at the graduation 
exercises of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music, in Milwaukee, on June 28. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 


Students from three foreign countries and 
nine States constitute the combined student 
body of the college and high school depart- 
ment, numbering more than 300. Among 
these are 45 girls as the school enters upon 
its second year as a co-educational institu- 
tion. 

In the opening service on September 4 
Mr. Arthur M. Ahlschwede was installed 
as an associate professor by the Rev. Hugo 
A. Gamber of St. Paul, President of the 
Minnesota District. Mr. Ahlschwede, an 
alumnus of Seward, has been principal of 
the high school department since 1949. 
Prior to that time he was principal of Trin- 
ity Lutheran School, Minneapolis. 

The Rev. Jan Pavel of New Jersey was 
both ordained to the ministry and installed 
as an instructor at Concordia. He received 
his B. D. from Concordia Seminary and his 
M. A. from Washington University, St. Louis. 
At the same time Mr. Harold W. Otte, for- 
merly a teacher at St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
in Fairmont, Minn., was installed as an in- 
structor. 

Other new members of the staff are 
Mrs. Dora Gosso of St. Paul as college 
music instructor and Mr. Raymond C. Rode 
of Minneapolis as public relations consultant. 
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Mrs. Gosso is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in music and has been teaching 
privately in St. Paul for the past year. 
Mr. Rode is also a graduate of the Univer- 
sity. He is assistant to the executive sec- 
retary of the Northwest Daily Press Asso- 
ciation and a member of the public relations 
committee of the Minnesota District of our 
Synod. 


St. PAUL’s COLLEGE, Concorpia, Mo. 


Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht was installed as 
president of St. Paul’s College in the chapel 
of Baepler Hall on September 5. The 
Rev. T. A. Weinhold, President of the 
Western District, performed the installa- 
tion ceremony, Pastor O. E. Heilman de- 
livered the sermon, and the Rev. O. Tiemann 
served as liturgist. 

The returning students will miss Mr. Eu- 
gene Kreutz, last year’s housemaster, who 
has returned to the Seminary in St. Louis for 
the completion of his studies. Their best 
wishes go with him. On the other hand, 
they will welcome Mr. Walter Rosin, the 
housemaster for *51—’52. Mr. Rosin grad- 
uated from Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and has completed three years at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. We wish 
him God’s blessing on his work. 

Faculty and students alike were happy to 
use the new building, Baepler Hall, for the 
first time this semester. 

One of the important summer improve- 
ments was the moving of the washroom 
in the 1890 building from the basement to 
the first floor. Showers were also installed 
on the first floor. 

At the faculty meeting on August 30, 
Professor Walle, dean of students and prin- 
cipal of the High School, reported that 130 
students were enrolled. The number of 
new students at that time was 47. 

A number of faculty members pursued 
formal studies during the summer. Pro- 
fessors Gienapp and Wahlers attended Mis- 
souri State College at Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Professor Rosin attended Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.; and Professor Nauss 
the University of Denver. 

On August 30 President Wolbrecht was 
in session with the entire faculty for the 
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first time. The faculty briefly reviewed the 
program of the school, and important 
changes were suggested. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Dedication of New Building. — As this is 
being written, plans are in full swing for a 
record-breaking attendance at the service 
of praise and thanksgiving in which Con- 
cordia of Bronxville will dedicate the new 
Brunn-Maier Science and Library Building. 
The building itself is practically complete, 
the equipment is being installed, and the 
grading and landscaping is under way. The 
combined Reformation and Dedication serv- 
ice will be a historic occasion, marking an- 
other milestone in the growth of a greater 
Concordia. President John W. Behnken will 
preach the sermon. 

Enrollment.— The Preparatory Division 
of Concordia opened its school year on Mon- 
day, September 10, 1951, with an enroll- 
ment of 148 students, divided as follows: 
freshmen 42, sophomores 29, juniors 50, and 
seniors 27. Twenty-three of the new stu- 
dents enrolled are preparing themselves for 
the ministry; the total number of pre-the- 
ological students in the division is 57. 

The College Division opened with fresh- 
man orientation on September 19, 1951, 
and classes began on September 24. Fresh- 
man enrollment is 56; total enrollment 108. 
There are 20 freshmen and 21 sophomores 
studying for the ministry; seven freshmen 
and six sophomores are studying for the 
teaching profession in our Lutheran parish 
schools. Thus 54, or one half of the college 
student body, are preparing themselves for 
service to the Church. 

New Staff Members.— Mrs. Esther P. 
Hendricks, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa, will be the dean of women, replacing 
Miss Bonnie L. Dozer, who resigned in 
order to do graduate work. Mrs. Hendricks 
has done graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia Teachers College. At 
Sampson College she taught English and 
public speaking. 

Miss Marilyn A. Miller, a graduate of 
Capital University, Columbus, will teach the 
secretarial courses, replacing Miss Ellen 
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Stahlberg, who was married to Mr. Peter 
Schroder. Miss Miller is one of twenty stu- 
dents who traveled in Europe this summer 
as a study service project of the Lutheran 
World Federation. As a member of this 
group, Miss Miller visited Germany, France, 
Norway, Belgium, Sweden, and Finland. 

Mr. Theodore R. Mueller, a graduate of 
Valparaiso University, will teach chemistry 
in the College Division, replacing Mr. Jon 
Sugrue, who was recalled into the Armed. 
Services. In addition to majoring in chem- 
istry at Valparaiso, Mr. Mueller did grad- 
uate work at Indiana University and the 
University of Houston. 

Mr. William V. Glebe, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, will teach German 
in the Preparatory Division, filling the posi- 
tion left vacant by the election of Professor 
Albert E. Meyer to the presidency of Con- 
cordia. Mr. Glebe received his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Alberta and did 
graduate work at the University of Michigan. 

Miss Orma N. Milbrath will be the li- 
brarian in charge of the new Maier Memo- 
rial Library. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and also a graduate of 
the Library School of the same University. 
Before coming to Concordia, Miss Milbrath 
served in the library at Wausau, Wis. 

The school nurse will be Miss Gladys 
Handley, a graduate of the Nursing School 
at Lutheran Memorial Hospital of New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mr. David Davis, a graduate of Shelton 
College, New York City, will teach psychol- 
ogy in the College Division. Mr. Davis has 
done graduate work in the School of Ed- 
ucation at New York University. 


ConcorpiA CoLLEGE, PoRTLAND, OREG. 


The physical plant was again enlarged by 
the completion of the new library-chapel 
wing of the Administration Building. One 
of the synodical dwellings on the campus 
has been converted into a dormitory to house 
eighteen of the college students. The base- 
ment of the administration building was ar- 
ranged into offices, music rooms, a hobby 
shop, and an audio-visual room during the 
summer. 

Indications a few weeks before the open- 
ing of school pointed to a record enrollment 
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of approximately 125 students. The first 
year of high school has been dropped, be- 
ginning with this term, and the second year 
of college added. Of the students enrolled 
about thirty are new students. 

For its annual conference before the open- 
ing of the school year the faculty this year 
held a retreat on the Oregon coast. Three 
days were spent in the reading of papers, 
open forums, faculty business, and fellow- 
ship. Papers read included: The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids, The New Library in 
Concordia’s Program, Principles of Grading 
and Passing, Objectives in Teaching German 
and Latin, Techniques of Counseling, De- 
veloping in the Students a Pride in Their 
Future Profession, Characteristics of Teen- 
Age Christians, The Place and Objectives of 
Physical Education in Our Program, and 
The Student, the Teacher, and the School. 


LUTHERAN CoNCoRDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


The Austin Concordia entered upon its 
26th school year on Sunday, September 2. 
The opening service was held in Birkmann 
Chapel at 4 P.M., the Rev. Oliver R. 
Harms delivering the address. In the course 
of the service the Rev. F. H. Stelzer of 
Thorndale, Tex., who had served on Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control for fifteen years, 
was tendered grateful acknowledgment of 
his faithful service when the Rev. Albert 
Jesse, on behalf of the Board, presented 
him with a beautifully executed memento 
making him an honorary member of the 
Board of Control. This present school year 
also marks the inauguration of the first 
Junior College unit, with an enrollment of 
twenty ministerial and six normal students. 
Rey. A. H. Besalski having declined the call 
as professor of English on the Junior Col- 
lege level, the electoral college issued the 
call to Prof. Edgar Otto of St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Hiller, who had charge of the Music 
Department last year, will continue in that 
capacity. Mr. Lepper returned to the sem- 
inary to complete his studies. Mr. Marvin 
Heinitz of St. Louis will take his place as 
library assistant and instructor. 

Forty new students have registered for 
the high school department. That brings 
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Concordia’s enrollment up to 103, a com- 
posite of 64 ministerial, 25 normal, and 14 
general education students. 

Texas University, which is placing grad- 
uate students into selected schools as in- 
terns in testing and guidance, has notified 
President Beto that our school has been 
chosen as one such school for internship in 
guidance. Two graduate students will there- 
fore be placed here without any cost to the 
school. 


ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Curriculum Workshop, River Forest, Ill. 
August 13-17, 1951 


A workshop conducted by the Association 
of Lutheran Secondary Schools in connection 
with the development of a curriculum de- 
signed for use in Lutheran high schools was 
held in River Forest during the week of Au- 
gust 13 to 17. A twelve-man commission 
has been at work on this project since Au- 
gust of 1950. The members of the commis- 
sion are: Dr. P. W. Lange, chairman, H. F. 
Birkmann, E. F. Eggold, A. J. Freitag, A. 
K. Grams, H. C. Gruber, J. W. Klotz, C. S. 
Meyer, A. L. Miller, M. C. Pieper, E. F. 
Sagehorn, N. S. Tjernagel. The commission 
has just completed the first phase of the 
project, which consisted of approving gen- 
eral objectives for each field and for the 
specific subject-matter areas. 

The purpose of the workshop was to ap- 
proach the second phase, the study of the 
construction of resource units. The work- 
shop was under the leadership of Carl S. 
Meyer, with Dr. Arthur L. Miller as con- 
sultant. One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the address of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler 
of the University of Chicago on the subject 
“Developing Resource Units.” 

Thirty persons, including the commission 
members, spent the week studying, explor- 
ing, and writing resource units. Each depart- 
ment was able to submit a unit before the 
end of the week. Much refining is required, 
and many more teachers will be needed to 
finish the work, but the results were so en- 
couraging that the commission expects con- 
siderable progress to be made during the 
ensuing year. 
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It has been estimated that the task of 
completing the curriculum for Lutheran 
secondary schools will require about four 
more years of intensive planning, exploring, 
refining, and editing. Homer C, Gruser 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
WORKSHOPS 


On August 21—23, 1951, workshops in 
Confirmation Instruction, Social Studies for 
the Intermediate Grades, and Primary Prob- 
lems were held on the campus of Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, under the sponsorship 
of the Central District Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation. The workshops were under the 
direction of Supt. W. J. Gernand. This was 
the second time that such workshops were 
held at Concordia College. 

The speakers and topics were as follows: 

Confirmation Instruction: “Adapting Con- 
firmation Instruction to the Present Needs,” 
the Rev. Erdman W. Frenk, Ph. D., Joliet, 
Ill.; “General and Specific Aims in Con- 
firmation Instruction,’ the Rev. Arnold C. 
Mueller, St. Louis, Mo.; “Content and In- 
structional Materials,” the Rev. George R. 
Naumann, Cleveland, Ohio; “Instructional 
Materials for Adult Groups,” the Rev. Wil- 
liam Adam, Lowell, Ind.; “Instructional 
Materials,” the Rev. A. C. Mueller; “The 
Teaching-Learning Process,” Mr. W. J. Ger- 
nand; “Audio-Visual Aids,” Mr. M. L. 
Stoeppelworth, Valparaiso, Ind; “Basic 
Teaching Methods,” Mr. W. J. Gernand. 

Social Studies for the Intermediate Grades: 
“A Lutheran Philosophy of Education,” 
Prof. Theo. Kuehnert, River Forest, IIl.; 
“Principles and Procedures in Selecting Con- 
tent,” Mr. W. J. Gernand; “Aims in Social 
Studies,” Prof. Theo. Kuehnert; “Unit Or- 
ganization,” Mr. Gernand. 

Primary Problems: “Class Organization 
and Discipline,” Mr. Gernand; “Profitable 
Seat Work,’ Miss Edna Grotelueschen, 
Seward, Nebr.; “Planning the First Week’s 
Work,” Mr. Gernand; “Making Number 
Work Meaningful,” Miss Luella Feiertag, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; “Reading Readiness,” 
Mr. Gernand; “Reading Instruction and Ma- 
terials,’ Miss Grotelueschen; “General Con- 
siderations,” Mr. Gernand; “Flannelgraph 
Work,” Miss Lois May, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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LUTHERAN SCHOOL 
GIVEN PUBLICITY 


Under the caption “Lutherans Spread 
Religious Schools,” the New York Times 
under date of June 17, 1951, featured rather 
prominently one of our schools in New York. 
The following is quoted from the Times: 

A need to hasten the integration of spir- 
itual, mental, and physical training of the 
young under Christian guidance to keep up 
with increasing secularism has given rise the 
last few years to establishment of inter- 
parochial elementary schools by congrega- 
tions of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

An impetus to this new type of Christian 
day school has been a conviction that sec- 
ular schools cannot produce the type of 
citizens needed to meet community, national 
and world problems “in an atomic age.” 

Although there are larger schools, a typ- 
ical example is the Nassau Christian School 
at 155 Washington Ave., Mineola, L. I., with 
184 students. It is supported by fourteen 
Nassau County churches and one in Queens. 

The Nassau Christian Schoo! was organ- 
ized in 1941 by the Rev. Dr. August W. 
Brustat, then executive secretary for parish 
education of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. It began with an enrollment 
of thirty-four in the first four grades and 
will have more than 200 next fall in its 
eight grades. 

It is chartered under the Board of Regents, 
whose standards are met. The school play- 
ground has facilities for several sports. There 
is a program in informal dramatics, public 
speaking and choral music. A school paper 
is published. And the pupils participate 
in a program outlined by the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Each class opens the day with devotions, 
including hymn singing and Scripture read- 
ing, and ends it in silent prayer. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Cutoff Date for Veterans. — July 25 came 
and went, and with it came an end to the 
veterans’ rights to begin new courses of 
study and training under the GI Bill of 
Rights. During the seven years of the pro- 
gram about half of the nation’s 15,200,000 
World War II veterans have taken some 
form of training under the GI Bill. So far 
the cost of the program has been more than 
$12 billion for tuition, subsistence allow- 


ances, supplies, and training equipment. 
The 7,500,000 veterans who trained in 
schools, on the job, and on the farm have 
taken courses in nearly every field at which 
man earns his living — ranging from agron- 
omy to zoology and from automobile me- 
chanics to welding. 

Segregation Stays.—A Federal court in 
South Carolina decided that segregation 
must continue in that State. The court 
overruled an appeal by Negro parents to 
wipe out the dual school system. The case 
is expected to go to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


Ford Money at Work.— The Ford Foun- 
dation began to peel off bills from its bank- 
roll to finance two major educational proj- 
ects: (1) To improve teaching in the college 
classroom by granting fellowships to 165 
young college instructors who must take 
a year off to sharpen their teaching method- 
ology; (2) To offer college scholarships to 
students who have not graduated from high 
school, in an effort to test whether the tra- 
ditional four-years of high school are essen- 
tial to college success. 


Nation-wide Tests. — More than 300,000 
college boys took the nation-wide aptitude 
tests given by the Selective Service System. 
Each local board is free to decide for itself 


what uses to make of the score of each 
draftee. 


Jobs for Graduates.— All college grad- 
uates found plenty of jobs immediately upon 
leaving school in June. Some young engin- 
eering graduates began at rates as high as 
$8,000 a year. 

Death of a Newspaper.—The St. Louis 
Star-Times went out of existence, its assets 
going to the Post-Dispatch of that city. 
Observers saw in this incident the contin- 
ued centralization of news by a narrowing 
number of newspapers. Twenty years ago 
there were 2,044 daily newspapers in the 
United States; today there are 1,771. 

Jewish Day Schools.—The Jewish day 
school movement is spreading through the 
country. Dr. Joseph Kaminetsky of New 
York reported there are now 136 Jewish 
day schools in 17 States, with a total enroll- 
ment of some 25,000 students. — Reported 
by Religious News Service. 
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Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
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Contributors: E. H. Deffner, Arnold C. Erxleben, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, Ruth 
Laubenstein, Paul T. Luebke, Albert V. Maurer, Alfred Schmieding, Theo. G. Stelzer. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


TEN STUDIES IN THE CREED. By Jacob Tanner. Augsburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 112 pages, paper cover. 1950. 50 cents. 


This is one of the Ten-Week Training Course Books published under the auspices of 
the Board of Parish Education of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The First Article 
is divided into four, the Second into three, the Third into three chapters. The translation 
of Luther’s explanation occasionally has a different wording from ours, without, however, 
changing the sense; and the wording of Bible texts, as far as we have compared them, is 
that of the American Revised Version of 1901. The book is Christ-centered and presents 
the content of the Creed in clear and simple language. 

Under the heading “Difference Between Revelation and Inspiration” we read: “To avoid 
confusion we should make a clear distinction between revelation and inspiration. Revela- 
tion is that work of God by which He makes Himself known to man. Knowledge that 
can be secured by investigation and from other sources is not an object of revelation. 
Compare the introduction of Luke’s Gospel. 

“Inspiration is that work of the Holy Ghost that enables man correctly to understand 
and to convey to others the knowledge acquired by revelation or investigation. The Holy 
Spirit enabled the authors of the Bible to select the right material for their purpose and to 
choose out of their vocabulary the words that correctly conveyed the meaning” (p. 6). 
Instead of “enabled the authors,” we would say more definitely that the Holy Spirit, the 
only Author of the Bible, moved the holy men to write and that He put into their minds 
the very thoughts which they expressed and the very words which they wrote. 

The statement, “The Bible never uses the word vengeance in connection with God,” 
is false (p. 25). It would be better to omit a statement like this: “If we knew enough about 
the laws of nature and the power behind them, the miracles would not seem as unreasonable 
as they often do to the human mind” (p. 35). In the connection where the author speaks 
of original sin, he says, “Man has a longing for God,” p. 45, but in Psalm 14 and Rom. 8:11 
we are told by the Holy Spirit that no one seeks after God and in Rom. 8:7 that the carnal 
mind is enmity against God. The sinner, before his conversion, hates God and His Law 
and flees from Him. The words “drifted,” p. 59, and “forced,” p. 74, are ill chosen. Jesus 
did not drift back again into the Temple, and He did not force the leaders to kill Him. 
We wish to assume that the author, referring to the words “but I say unto you” (Matt. 
5:22, p. 69), did not really mean that Jesus was, while saying this, acting in His capacity 
as Lawgiver, but rather only as a Law interpreter, for His mission in the world was not to 
add anything to the Law in the Old Testament. Instead of saying that the atoning work 
of Christ rested upon the “law of substitution” and that this law operates both in the 
physical and in the moral sphere, p. 73, we prefer to say simply that the atoning work of 
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Christ rested upon the gracious will of God toward sinners. We are willing to assume that 
the statement, “Christ was made alive when at His death His spirit came into the F ather’s 
hands (Luke 23:46),” and the statement that His spirit was made alive, p. 77, must have 
gotten into the book inadvertently through someone’s error. Should we say that at the 
time of the Old Testament “outside of Israel there was no power unto salvation”? (P. 81.) 
Does the author expect us, from what he says on p. 82, to draw the conclusion that before 
the resurrection of Christ the forgiveness was not yet the power of God unto salvation? 
To explain “speaking with other tongues” on the day of Pentecost, p. 88, the author says 
that two theories have been advanced. “One is that the disciples spoke the different 
languages mentioned, one after the other. The second theory is that they spoke their 
Aramaean tongue and the Spirit made each listener hear the message in his own language.” 
The first is no theory at all, but the plain statement of the Bible; and the second “theory” 
no longer makes the disciples, but the Spirit, speak with other tongues, i.e., other lan- 
guages. If “enlightened me with His gifts” means the bestowal of Christian knowledge 
and faith, as we believe it does, then it cannot be said that the Holy Spirit does it through 
the Law and the Gospel, p. 98, but only through the Gospel. The Law does only preparatory 
work for the Gospel. Perhaps in another edition of this book, which contains so much 
that is good spiritual food, these and other inaccuracies can be corrected. A. H. L. 


GENERAL FAMILY PACKET. A Service Package for the Pastor and Church Worker. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. $1.00. 

This package contains tracts, folders, and pamphlets — nineteen items in all. Several 
of these are directives for the parish worker, while the rest, the vast majority of them, 
pertain to some aspect of family life grouped under these heads: Helping Families, Mar- 
riage, Family Worship, Parenthood. 

Our Church has recognized the urgent need of strengthening and rehabilitating the 
family, our basic social institution. It has instituted a Family Life Committee under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. O. E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education of the Board for 
Parish Education. The selection of the materials in this package has been made by this 
committee. The materials are intended for use by the pastor, the parish school teacher, 
the Sunday school teacher, or any of the church visitors. The large variety of materials 
will enable the parish worker to supply help and guidance in the various problems and 
situations which are met, by selecting the appropriate folder or tract either as an approach 
to the discussion of a recognized problem or as a strengthening of the principles which were 
emphasized in the discussion of it. An examination of the packet will prove that the mate- 
rials supply a need in every parish. Abe Ke 
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TWO SIDES TO A TEACHER'S DESK. By Max S. Marshall. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1951. 284 pages. $3.00. 


Teaching and learning are synonymous concepts, depending upon the point of view 
which is taken. Books on teaching are usually discussions of the learning process from the 
viewpoint of the teacher only, and this presents a warped picture. Conversely, a discussion 
of teaching exclusively from the learner’s angle would be biased and subjective. 

In this volume the author looks at the educative process from both the teacher’s and 
the student’s point of view. He considers education a co-operative endeavor between 
teacher and student. This implies that the teacher view the learning process not merely 
from his side of the desk, but also consider the students’ opinions and reactions. If this be 
done, the author is convinced that teacher-student relations and the subsequent learning 
process will be greatly improved. 

The discussion is thought provoking, challenging, and refreshing. It is critical but 
avoids extremes. While it opposes the traditional concept which holds “that students are 
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so much plastic clay, each like another, from which a perfect image (of the teacher) can 
be made,” it also takes exception to the “progressive” notion that “a student is a preformed 
photographic image to be developed cautiously in a dark room, without destroying a high 
light or a shadow.” 

After discussing the goal of education, the author reviews the techniques or methods 
of teaching and critically evaluates some of the educational principles, such as “freedom 
of thought,” “dogma and truth.” This section of the book especially will cause the Bible- 
grounded reader to take issue with the author. While he agrees that dogma is frequently 
an authoritive statement which is to be accepted whether right or wrong, he cannot share 
the point of view that “truth does not exist” and that the goal in education can only be 
a seeking after, and a moving closer to, truth. This position places Pilate into the highest 
ranks of philosophers and condemns Jesus as a pretender or an ignoramus. 

The teacher will especially appreciate the discussion of tests and grades. The evalua- 
tion of our commonly used educational yardsticks, spiced with humorous observations, is 
perhaps one of the book’s best contributions to teacher guidance, not to forget the author's 
discussion of the recognized shortcomings of grading systems and awards. A special chapter 
on the student’s place in the educative process does not disturb the balance which the 
title of the book indicates. It rather brings into focus a heretofore neglected, but now 
increasingly emphasized, aspect of education, namely, pupil and student guidance. 

aK 


ENJOY YOUR CHILD, AGES 1, 2, AND 3. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 141. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1950. 32 pages. 20 cents. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD—FROM 6 TO 12. By Clara Lambert. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 144. 1948. 82 pages. 20 cents. 


COMICS, RADIO, MOVIES — AND CHILDREN. By Josette Frank. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 148. 1949. 32 pages. 20 cents. 


HOW TO TELL YOUR CHILD ABOUT SEX. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 149. 1949. 32 pages. 20 cents. 


HOW TO DISCIPLINE YOUR CHILDREN. By Dorothy W. Baruch. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 154. 1949. 31 pages. 20 cents. 


THREE TO SIX: YOUR CHILD STARTS TO SCHOOL. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 163. 1950. 32 pages. 20 cents. 


The Public Affairs Committee is a nonprofit educational organization whose purpose 
is to “make available in summary and inexpensive form the results of research on economic 
and social problems and to aid in the understanding and development of American policy. 
The sole purpose of the committee is educational. It has no economic or social program 
of its own to promote.” 

The pamphlets listed above are several of the many relating to child development and 
education. Intended primarily for parents, they are down-to-earth, written in simple, 
everyday language, free from confusing educational jargon. Obviously, the Christian view- 
point is not accorded the central position in these booklets, but they can nevertheless 
prove to be valuable assets to teachers as well as to parents. Pauu T. LUEBKE 


SPECIFIC DYSLEXIA (“Congenital Word Blindness”). By Bertil Hallgren. Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, Norregade 6-Copenhagen, 1950. Pages xiii and 287. Translated into English 
by Erica Odelberg. “A Clinical and Genetic Study.” 

This is a careful statistical study of 276 cases of specific dyslexia. Including sibs and 

parents, a total of 706 persons were included in the investigation. . 

In ‘addition to the 276 cases, Hallgren reviews carefully over 200 studies of dyslexia 


and related problems. 
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Specific dyslexia is defined as reading and writing disability. 

Since Hallgren attempts to establish specific dyslexia as an hereditary trait, it is con- 
fusing that he uses the older term congenital word blindness. “Congenital” would seem 
to mean a word blindness caused by injuries coming not from the cell, but from without. 
Since the method of procedure was to inquire carefully into the dyslexiac status of parents 
and grandparents, it would seem to be necessary to exclude congenital word blindness from 
the frame of reference. 

Yet Hallgren’s study is regarded by this reviewer to be an outstanding contribution 
to the literature and a “must” to every researcher in the field, whether in medicine, psy- 
chology, or education. Its principal value is its critical analysis by statistical methods of 
a number of possible causes of reading and writing disability that have almost assumed 
the role of superstition not only among parents, but also among educators. I have reference 
to such factors as left-handedness and eye dominance. These may be contributing factors 
but hardly can be classified as single causes. Parental emotions, and those of teachers as 
well, have been bedeviled by the idea that the dyslexiac child has a “mirror mind.” The 
cutting back to size of this idea, even if the child has reversals, is a distinct humanitarian 
service. If reversals in reading and writing can be demonstrated as nothing more than 
immaturity, real or assumed, much has been gained. 

Hallgren’s definition of dyslexia includes not only reading disability, but also writing 
disability. When the eye movements of those two are compared, one finds distinctive differ- 
ences. Reading requires saccadic movements that could become hindrances to writing. 
From an educational viewpoint we might think of reading as a taking-in process, with 
expression involving the oral organisms mainly, whereas writing is an active giving-out 
activity involving eye-hand co-ordination. If the factors of dyslexia are presumed to be 
genetic, we could expect different genes or diverse combinations of genes to underlie the 
two processes. It would seem to require a further isolation of reading or writing to estab- 
lish the causative factor or factors. 

It would seem, too, that before we ascribe dyslexia to genetic origin, per se, it would 
be necessary to eliminate all peripheral and functional factors. Experience demonstrates 
that only occasionally one cannot find an observable factor or combination of factors which 
could be considered primary in a dyslexiac. There may be a loss of visual or auditory 
acruity, a glandular imbalance, a brain injury, a disrhythmic encephalogram, especially 
in the occipital area, an unsatisfactory parent-child relationship, a forcing of a parent’s 
own disturbing childhood experiences on a child, or the-suggestive example of a dyslexiac 
parent and grandparent. When all of these and others have been eliminated, there may 
remain a small margin which appears to be dyslexiac in a unitary sense. Those who work 
in the field therapeutically need ever to be on guard against pseudodyslexia. One must 
ask in how many of Hallgren’s cases the influence of parent and grandparent may have 
been suggestive rather than constitutionally genetic. One must also raise the question 
how many of his cases would have improved considerably under broad therapeutic con- 
ditions. Presumably, if dyslexia is transmitted genetically, one might expect a resistance 
to remedial measures that would be equal to the stubbornness of feeble-mindedness. Prac- 
tice does not, however, bear this out. 

In all of these perplexing problems, it can fortunately be demonstrated that dyslexia 
does yield to treatment. But it will take the best that medicine, psychiatry, psychology, 
and education have to offer. And more than that, it will take a high degree of co-operation 
of specialists in these fields, which unfortunately too often is not there. 

While this reviewer does not accept Hallgren’s basic theory of genetically transmitted 
specific dyslexia, he nevertheless appreciates the values that proceed from the painstaking 
and in many ways monumental study. With that he does not desire to deny that heredity 
may and often does set predisposing circumstances to dyslexia. These predisposing condi- 
tions may be central or peripheral or both and under environmental changes appear as 
syndromes. ALFRED SCHMEIDING 
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COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGY. Vocational Psychology and Its Relation to Edu- 
cational and Personal Counseling. By Milton L. Blum and Benjamin Balinsky. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 586 pages. $5.00, list. 

Wise counsel born of wise listening and patient watching and waiting has helped 
many of us. No doubt, most people who are willing to counsel are also honest. We are 
not at all thinking of the too great number of people who are willing to give counsel 
even though ability and motive may be quite vague. 

The present volume represents an excellent treatise on the contributions of psychology 
to what is known as vocational counseling. The author’s viewpoint is one of integration 
of approaches because they recognize value in different techniques. They believe the 
clinical point of view to be the core of vocational psychology. Gestalt psychology and 
psychoanalysis have given much to further the cause of good vocational psychology. 
Although the authors insist on being neither pro nor anti non-directivists, they “see quite 
a lot of value for vocational psychology in the non-directive development.” 

Even for the part-time vocational counselor or the prospective counselor this book 
offers a wealth of good material. Teachers in general could receive much help from 
a careful reading of this book. A. V. M. 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION. By Mildred M. Landis. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Ben- 
net Co., Inc., 1951. 185 pages. $4.00. 

What “sins” are committed in the name of art? What is art education? Do the principles 
of art teaching conform with general educational theory? What values has art education 
for the individual? for society? How can creative art work be stimulated in children? Can 
children’s art work be evaluated? How? 

These and many other questions perplexing a prospective, a diffident, or an experienced 
art teacher are clearly and succinctly answered by the author of this book. Miss Landis 
describes and criticizes current methods of teaching art in the elementary school which 
lack a sound philosophical basis. These are, she states, the Directing Method, all of which 
are more concerned with product and process than purpose —the most essential element 
for effective education. 

Meaningful art education pursues a “new direction,” the underlying principles of which 
are purpose, both immediate and broad, and unity of means and end. “These factors 
accompanied by ever-widening experience may enable the individual to develop a sense 
of values essential to art and living.” 

In Part Two, Miss Landis discusses procedures which may help teachers guide school 
children to meaningful art creativity. 

Of especial interest to Lutheran teachers is the proposition by the author that the 
unifying process of art, its tangibility, and its pervasive quality in the life of the individual 
offer significant advantages for personality development. E. H. D. 


THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM PLANNING. By Harold Spears. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 163 pages. $1.25. 

How rare an experience it is to see a book on education that is short and to the point! 
What is more rare is to see such a book written in a fine, natural, and alive style as 
though the author actually believed that he was talking to ordinary people. Well, the 
present little volume is such a book. It is encouraging to find that even though it is brief 
and interesting, this book covers the subject quite well. The point of emphasis is the 
teacher in both elementary and secondary schools. The four parts of the book are 
developed on an outline of sixty-two principles concerning the teacher and the curriculum. 


Occasional cartoons are most timely and contribute much to the understanding and 


enjoyment of the book. A. V.M. 
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SoctaL SCIENCE 


RITUAL IN FAMILY LIVING. A Contemporary Study. By James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 223 pages. $3.50. 


This book discusses ritualizing as a process of family interaction and cultural trans- 
mission. The authors define ritual as a system of procedure, a form or pattern of family 
behavior with three unvarying characteristics: exactness in procedure, an element of rigidity, 
and a sense of rightness which emerges from past history of the process. An example of 
a family ritual would be the German Protestant’s custom of having a decorated Christmas 
tree and of opening the gifts on Christmas Eve rather than on Christmas morning. This 
ritual would be one of cultural transmission. 

This book is a study of family ritual covering the period from 1880 to 1946, based on 
some four hundred case records obtained from the following sources: authors of autobiog- 
raphies, university students, residents surrounding a social settlement, residents in middle- 
class suburban areas, members of a Junior League, and a group of unselected adults. 
Information on family ritual was obtained from these various sources by means of written 
accounts, interactive interviews, inconspicuous listening, and inconspicuous observation. 
These different family patterns were recorded in an interesting manner, usually in the own 
words of the autobiographer or the interviewee. 

The authors treat the changing nature and recent trends in family rituals. One chapter 
discusses “Class Differentials in Family Rituals,” showing that the different classes have 
different cultures. Another chapter tells how customs were transmitted through three gen- 
erations by means of the family ritual. In the examples cited in this chapter, the matriarchal 
influence was predominant in the rituals. This is partly due to the fact that culture was 
transmitted through family heirlooms, such as silver, dishes, and linen, and these objects 
usually passed from mother to daughter. Particularly in the upper class these family 
heirlooms must be used on certain occasions and in definite prescribed ways. 

The part which religion was found to play in modern family ritual is discouraging. 
In upper-class families table prayers were the exception rather than the rule. The members 
of this class considered it very important to be married, buried, and christened in church. 
These matters were absolute “musts” for them, but their attitude toward regularity of 
church attendance was one of indifference. An indication of changes affecting family ritual 
was the observation that in the 1890’s dinner was looked forward to as the time of the day 
when the entire family would assemble. The authors cite an example where a modern 
mother takes the supper to the children on paper plates in order not to disturb their play 
or their television program. These and similar trends in American family ritual are 
thought provoking and challenging to the Christian teacher. RutTH LAUBENSTEIN 


TEXTBOOKS 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA, By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John Van 
Duyn Southworth. Illustrated. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Company, 1951. 868 
and x pages. $3.36. 


This is an up-to-date history for the seventh and eighth grades. In physical make-up 
it is excellent, binding, size of type, and quality of paper being considered. 

The book is written in an easy, flowing style which is pleasant to read. The content 
is stimulating, but each of the many topics is treated very briefly. The reviewer would 
recommend that the book should be supplemented by biographical and historical fiction 
so as to widen and deepen the concepts which are so concisely presented in the text. 

The chronological-topical treatment of ten units in twenty-eight chapters makes the 
presentation easy. However, this vertical style of treatment will probably require a cross- 
sectional type of review to permit the pupil to get a composite view of the country’s history 
at various periods. 


The many illustrations in color, the thirty-one maps, the chronological tables at the end 
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of each chapter, the study questions, and the exercises for each chapter provide the teacher 


of several grades with material to adjust the instruction to the individual differences of 
the class. A.C. E. 


SAMPLE PACKET OF CONCORDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON MATERIAL. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1951. $1.00 net. 


This packet includes samples of our Sunday school literature for all departments from 
the Nursery Roll to the Adult Bible Class, several large-size colored pictures, copies of the 
juvenile periodicals (Tiny Tots, Young World, Child’s Companion, and Bible Stories in 
Pictures), and two Concordia Sunday School Teacher (formerly Sunday School Teachers’ 
Quarterly. ) 

The lesson materials for the pupils, from kindergarten to Grade 8, are the sets and 
pamphlets for the fall quarter. These materials have been revised under the title Concordia 
“Life in Christ” Series. The revision consists not only in change of format and selection and 
variety of pictures, but especially in the reorganization, revamping, and enrichment of 
the lessons. A further decided improvement are the two teachers’ guides in place of the 
former single Teachers’ Quarterly, one for the Beginner-Primary Division and the other for 
the Junior to Senior Division. The editors, A. C. Mueller and A. H. Jahsmann, are to be 
commended for the marked improvements in the revision, and the greater attractiveness 
of the folders and pamphlets are a special credit to the publisher. Tes 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“TRENDS IN TEACHING — HOW RESEARCH IS AFFECTING OUR UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE LEARNING PROCESS.” By Ralph W. Tyler. The School Review, 
May, 1951, pp. 263—272. 


Research in school learning dates from about the turn of the century. Experimental 
study was strongly focused on the teaching of reading, handwriting, and arithmetic. The 
“general laws of learning” — the law of exercise, the law of effect, and the law of readiness 
— became the basis for teaching procedures. 

During the 1930’s three conditions found in the schools were especially perplexing: 
The heterogeneity of the school population created problems; secondly, the need of broader 
educational aims was felt; and, finally, the greater complexity of society outside the school 
challenged education. 

As a result of meeting these problems, the last decade is marked by the formulation of 
new and broader concepts of learning. Since learning involves the learner, the learning 
process must be one of activity. Furthermore, learning must be made meaningful to the 
learner, which implies that teachers consider the experiences and attitudes of pupils and 
students. Obtaining and maintaining the individual attention of the learner has become 
a vital factor in teaching. Finally, in order to deepen the learning, varying practice sit- 
uations for the learner’s reaction have to be provided in place of the former commonly 
applied inefficient drill exercises. 

This broader concept of learning changes the roles of the teacher. Teaching becomes 
a guiding of learning. This implies that the teacher has clear objectives which are ob- 
tainable for the learner. Since learners and learning situations are different, the teacher 
must select and adjust principles of learning and teaching procedures so as to attain the 
objectives. Methods become means to an end. 


“QUR CHANGING SCHOOLS.” By Barbara Biber. Child Study, Summer, 1951, pp. 13 
to 15; 35—37. 
The school, like other social institutions, reflects the changing trends. The ways in 
which the schools are changing is indicated by the spotlight into which educational pro- 
cedures and problems are placed. 
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Since it is assumed that learning should not be separated from the total growth of 
the child, the school attempts to co-operate with the home so that the family and the 
school have a common basis of theory and objectives. The “traditional belief that human 
nature is basically evil,” which “is likely to lead to practices that involve fear of pain and 
threats of punishment as techniques for bringing up a socialized human being” (?) has 
given way to the concept that “each child is born with great potentialities for good.” 

The curriculum and methods of teaching aim toward the development of healthy 
personalities. Opportunities for the expression of the child’s impulses and ideas have taken 
the place of pouring into him predigested adult ideas of the world about him. Teachers 
have changed in so far as the social distance between them and their pupils as human 
beings has been considerably reduced. As we face the future, parents and teachers must 
be ready to adapt themselves to the constantly changing school. 


“WANTING IS — WHAT? IN EDUCATION.” By Clara F. McIntyre. Education, June, 
1951, pp. 612-616. 

The writer points to the general trend in modern education, namely, to make social 
adjustment the chief objective. This strong social emphasis has neglected the vitally im- 
portant aspect of training the individual to live with himself. Social needs can be met only 
if education realizes that society consists of individuals. To make these individuals useful, 
interested, and interesting persons should receive greater emphasis in our educational 
program. 

While we cannot expect too much of education, we can remind educators that their 
chief purpose ought to be “educating for maturity.” In order to accomplish this, two 
present dangers should be avoided, namely, “the purely utilitarian type of training aimed 
only at earning a living, and the rather vague generalizations which encourage super- 
ficial thinking.” 


“WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT TEACHING RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL?” By H. V. Williams. The Nation’s Schools, September, 1951, 
pp. 64-68. 

The writer’s premise is the contention that all of our State constitutions as well as 
the Federal Constitution have statements expressing “a belief in and a need for divine 
guidance while at the same time making it plain that each individual is free to worship, 
or not to worship, without governmental interference.” The two strong national feelings © 
are not necessarily a paradox. The United States Supreme Court decision in the Cham- 
paign, Ill., case is not being uniformly interpreted in the various States and has therefore 
not settled the controversy. An interesting table is presented showing the legal status of 
religious teaching in our States in 1949-50. The voices of leaders in various fields of 
endeavor are heard deploring the results of a “neutrality” in America regarding the subject 
of religion in the public schools’ curricula. 

The writer believes that something can and should be done and suggests three possible 
plans: (1) integrate into the activities of the school “the acceptable spiritual, moral and 
ethical values” which religion contributes to our way of human behavior; (2) provide for 
“after-school classes and activities conducted by inter-faith committees . . . apart from 
the supervision of school authorities”; and (8) include in the curriculum “a study of the 
development of religion and of the historical and moral and literary values as found in 
the Bible.” ye 


